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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE cannot help feeling considerably relieved by the events, or 


rather by the “atmosphere,” of the past month. For several Be 
ieiiie years we have strenuously laboured, in season and a 
ras ed out of season, after the manner of Colonel Stoeffel, Am 


the French Military Attaché in Berlin, before the 
war of 1870, to open the eyes of asomnolent and self-complacent 
community to the gravity of the German menace. We were 
confirmed by every competent student of foreign affairs who was 
neither a German nor a Jew in our view that the Prussian 
oligarchy which governs the German Empire was steadily and 
skilfully preparing to fall upon Great Britain, as it fell upon 
Denmark in 1864, upon Austria in 1866, and upon France in 1870. 
In each of these earlier cases there was the same sinister success - 
in combining preparation for war with the policy of hoodwinking ; 
the victim, who was completely surprised when the hour struck, 
and found herself isolated morally as well as politically. As a 
demonstrations in Realpolitik the world has never seen the equal = 
of these three chef d’@uvres of the genius of Bismarck, the creator 
of empires by blood and iron. His successors walk piously in 
his footsteps, preserve his traditions, and follow his code, whereby 
all is fair in peace and war—according to their lights—though 
fortunately for their victims there is an immeasurable intellectual 


gulf between the great men who made modern Germany, and ry 
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the smaller men who are so feverishly anxious to expand it. 
Whereas reticence was the soul of Bismarckian diplomacy, and 
the secret of its success, réclame is the keynote of the present 
Wilhelmstrasse, which obligingly proclaims its intentions from the 
housetops. In fact everything is so palpable that there is serious 
risk of the very transparency of German policy throwing the other 
side off its guard—things cannot be what they seem. Prince 
Biilow is a clever mediocrity who has found it impossible to 
double the réle of Machiavelli with that of the town-crier. 


Durine the South African War, in order to float a great German 
fleet, the sluice-gates of Anglophobia were deliberately opened 
Th by the German Emperor, who vociferously declared 
e Great : 

“< Gaffe”? —whatever may now be alleged on his behalf by 

the Potsdam Press in this country—that the 
German Navy was designed to challenge the British Navy, that 
German destiny lay on the water, and that Neptune’s trident 
must be in his fist, all of which aspirations were formally 
embodied in the German Navy Bill of 1900, which declared that: 
“Germany must have a fleet of such strength that a war 
against the mightiest sea-Power would involve risks threat- 
ening the supremacy of that Power.” Since then there 
has been no shade of a shadow of an excuse for cultivating 
illusions as tothe objective of German Sea-power, and when 
the Westminster Gdzette tells us that it is our duty to 
dismiss the notion that the German navy is aimed at this 
country we can only ask whether the Westminster Gazette is edited 
in London or in Berlin? Such a “ gaffe ” as to place on record, in 
the most authoritative and explicit manner, that a particular 
armament is directed against a particular community, is enough 
to make Bismarck turn in his grave. Germany’s challenge has 
had a pregnant influence on the foreign policy of England, which 
pursues a totally different course to what it did a few years ago. 
Under German pressure and German threats old animosities have 
been healed, new friendships have been formed, and the Bis- 
marckian policy of isolating England and making her odious to 
the whole Continent of Europe, which was only too successful, 
has completely collapsed, in spite of the devoted and desperate 
efforts of Wilhelm II. to maintain it, and to-day the boot is on 
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the other leg and the Germans are whining over their own 
isolation, for which they have no one to thank but themselves. 
Never has any Government been more deservedly distrusted 
abroad than the Berlin Government, while the ‘‘ assurances” 
of Prussian diplomatists have become bywords. The first 
Chancellor of Imperial Germany was the Colossus of Europe. 
There is no image sufficiently insignificant to describe the posi- 
tion of Prince Biilow. Nevertheless Great Britain has remained 
in real danger, because under our peculiar system the Foreign 
Office, the War Office, and the Admiralty have no bowing 
acquaintance with one another—the so-called Defence Com- 
mittee being merely the fraudulent device of face-saving poli- 
ticians to bamboozle the public—and the provident apprehen- 
sions of Downing Street have no apparent echo in Whitehall. 
In spite of the much-cited Defence Committee, or perhaps on 
account of it, the Mandarins of both Parties, in the interests 
of a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish economy, proceeded to cut 
down the British shipbuilding programme four years ago. This 
suicidal action had an electrical effect on Germany, as it not 
unnaturally corroborated the legend assiduously disseminated by 
the semi-official Press that England was a weary Titan unable to 
stand the pace of modern naval competition, and that an extra 
special effort by the challenging Power would place the Com- 
mand of the Sea within the grasp of the Mailed Fist. 


Tuis deplorable impression was deepened by the results of our 
General Election two and a half years ago, which brought the 
The General °°U™ *° the top of British politics, and saddled this 
Election unfortunate country with the worst (because the 

most unpatriotic) House of Commons within the 
memory of man. Germany responded as might have been ex- 
pected by all who know the Germans, by placing a patriotic Par- 
liamentary majority at the service of the Kaiser, and by wiping 
out the Socialists because of their supposed lukewarmness in the 
sacred cause of Weltpolitik, alias Anglophobia, and Wilhelm II. 
publicly interpreted the German General Election as a mandate to 
him ‘to ride down the enemies of Germany.” Even the best 
of our Ministers had been so long out of office as to have lost 
touch with international actualities, and they honestly and 
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seriously imagined that a millennium of universal peace and good- 
will founded on Disarmament could be had for the asking. As 
an earnest of British good faith the Campbell- Bannerman Cabinet 
proceeded to drop “ Dreadnoughts,” which of course were greedily 
snatched up by the Germans, who of late years have roughly 
speaking added a pound to their Naval Estimates for every pound 
we have knocked off ours—apart from the war loans they are 
busily raising during a time of profound peace. The attitude 
of our Government naturally encouraged the theory of British 
decadence, and played into the hands of the chauvinists of 
Berlin and Potsdam, who were materially assisted by our childish 
proposals to restrict naval expansion by international agreement, 
a suggestion which was misrepresented to the German people as 
a crafty Machiavelian artifice on the part of Britannia to rule 
the waves on the cheap. Germany did not even deign to dis- 
cuss this policy at the Hague Conference. Her answer to our 
pacifists was to introduce two additional naval programmes, the 
last of which provides for the laying down of four German “Dread- 
noughts” and “ Invincibles’’ per annum—a startling develop- 
ment accentuated by the fact that its promulgation in Berlin was 
cleverly timed, perhaps too cleverly timed, to coincide with the 
visit of the German Emperor to this country last autumn. His 
Majesty’s patriotic purpose in coming at that particular moment, 
as we pointed out at the time, to the fury of our Potsdam- 
merung, though none now dispute the inference, was to sweeten 
the pill of the new German programme to the British public, 
and, if possible, to prevent our responding, and as our 
readers will remember in a subsequent clandestine corres- 
pondence with the British First Lord of the Admiralty, which 
happily became public property, Wilhelm II. was found utilising 
his position as a British Admiral to try and reduce British 
shipbuilding. As a result of all this manceuvring and in- 
triguing in 1908 the so-called Mistress of the Seas, to whom 
naval supremacy is not a wanton weapon of aggression, as 
it would be to Germany, but a condition of national existence and 
independence, lays down two ships of the “ Dreadnought”’ type to 
Germany’s four, and it is officially admitted by our so-called 
statesmen that on present programmes, in the year 1912, Germany 
will have thirteen ships of the “‘ Dreadnought” type to our twelve. 
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No wonder there is ‘‘a panic.” That is the plight to which we 
have been reduced by the Cabinet of all the talents and most of 
the virtues, in which prudence is personified by Mr. Lloyd-George, 
and patriotism by Mr. Winston Churchill. 


MEANWHILE, on the pretext that he was about to create “a 
nation in arms,” a Chancery barrister has been allowed to play 
the devil with our Regular Army, which he has 
demoralised to such a point that he is actually 
able to persuade eminent Generals to give him public testimonials 
over their own names. It is estimated that the British Regulars 
are already reduced by 30,000 men. What is happening to the 
Artillery heaven only knows, but the Militia have been success- 
fully disposed of, and it is believed that before long our Cavalry 
will have to betake themselves to bicycles through lack of horses. 
Needless to say the “ nationin arms,”’ which attained the imposing 
figure of 900,000 men in Mr. Haldane’s earlier perorations, and was 
finally fixed at 300,000 by Act of Parliament, has never mate- 
rialised, and it is estimated that not more than 100,000 “ Terri- 
torials ’’ underwent the full fortnight’s training at the recent much- 
boomed manceuvres. Every man of any intelligence can see for 
himself that the position is one of real peril to this country, all 
the more as the Admiralty has broken up our magnificent Fleet 
into fragments, each inferior to the German High Sea Fleet, which 
remains compact and concentrated under the Admiral who will 
command it in war. England lies within a day’s journey of the 
mightiest accumulation of amphibious power ever controlled by 
one man, who could at almost any moment launch an overwhelm- 
ing military and naval armada against a practically undefended 
country. Our politicians, and most of our editors on both 
sides of politics—for on questions of national defence it 
is about six of one and half a dozen of the other as between the 
parties—have for various reasons elected to ignore the danger, 
preferring to raise a hue and cry against all ‘“alarmists,” 
“‘scaremongers,’ and “jingoes,” who refuse to join them in 
the game of ostrich. If we may speak for the “ alarmists,” our 
single object throughout this wearisome campaign of education has 
been to prevent the inevitable panic which must speedily occur as 
the result of such prodigious preparations on one side of the North 
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Sea, and such slackness and disorganisation on the other. So far 
from promoting a “scare,” we desire to prevent a scare by taking 
timely precautions. Though denounced as “‘jingoes”’ by Jackasses, 
our single object in keeping the German question to the fore is to 
prevent a war with Germany, towards which we are drifting, thanks 
to the colossal ineptitude of politicians who imagine that they secure 
us against invasion by merely declaring it to be ‘‘impossible.”” We 
are not among the pessimists who regard an Anglo-German war as 
inevitable, provided the Government and people will wake up and 
do their duty before it is too late. But there is only one way of 
preventing it, viz., by convincing the Germans, who are a practical 
people, that the risk is out of all proportion to the prize. Under 
present arrangements the prize is out of all proportion to the risk. 
We own to having been in despair at the appalling apathy of the 
Mandarins, and the myopia of many newspapers which ought to 
know better, some of which have allowed themselves to be mani- 
pulated—unconsciously no doubt—by the clever German courtier 
who occasionally visits this country in order to keep in touch with 
journalists, London and provincial, ‘‘on his list.” But,.as we 
began by saying, we are encouraged by the developments of the 
last month. Suddenly the scales seem to have fallen from many 
eyes which were hitherto blind, and to-day all over the country 
men and women in every rank of society are discussing “the 
German menace,” and in spite of the Press a force of public opinion 
is being generated which Ministers will neglect at their peril. 


Lord Cromer’s deliberate, solemn, and weighty reminder to his 
Majesty’s Ministers in the House of Lords (July 20), that their 
“main duty” is “to make provision betimes for 
the European conflict which may not improbably 
be forced on us before many years have elapsed,” 
has made no less impression at home than it 
has made abroad. The speaker stands in the front rank of his 
countrymen. To accuse a statesman of his calibre of being an 
irresponsible panic-monger is merely to write oneself down an ass, 
which is what Mr. Winston Churchill has done not for the first 
time.* It so happens that Lord Cromer’s warning has been 


Lord Cromer 
and the 
‘‘ Quarterly ”’ 


* We regard this Anglo-American adventurer’s abuse of the Vational Review 
as the highest possible compliment. The President of the Board of [rade is 
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reinforced by # notable article in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review on the “German Peril.” It consists of 
a lucid, dispassionate, and masterly description of the whole 
anti-British propaganda in Germany. Dr. Prothero, the editor 
of the Quarterly Review, is not among those who can be brushed 
aside as “ yellow journalists.” He is one of the ornaments of 
our profession, being a conscientious and learned historian, 
who always verifies his facts. He is incapable of sacrificing 
accuracy to sensation. We may be sure that he has published 
this paper with a full sense of his responsibility, keenly conscious 
of the effect of its appearance in a periodical of the standing and 
authority of the Quarterly Review. We would urge those of our 
readers who have not already done so to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest this encyclopedia of information. Among other 
influences which have undoubtedly helped to awaken the British 
people from their trance have been various clumsy manifestations 
of German espionage in our Eastern counties, and the illuminating 
articles in the Clarion, referred to later. 


So far as we can make out, the present position is as follows: 
The German Government have been encouraged by the criminal 
The Present Utterances of the two chief adventurers in the 
Outlook Cabinet, Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd- 

George, to anticipate a further weakening of 
British national defences by the reduction of our Regular Army 
and the curtailment of our shipbuilding programme. Berlin 
rightly attachesimmense importance to every raid on the Army, 
on account of its effect in Paris, where Mr. Haldane’s “ reforms”’ 
are regarded as a violation of the spirit if not of the letter of the 
entente cordiale. Any further diminution of our scanty Regular 
Forces would convince many Frenchmen that France is backing 
the wrong horse in linking her fortunes to a country with a vanish- 
ingarmy. But above all the Germans count, as they have openly 
admitted, on the disarmament-mongersin the Cabinet continuing 
physically incapable of making an accurate statement on any question. He 
cannot even issue an accurate Blue-book—and when he says, as he did when 
tub-thumping at Swansea (August 15), that the Vational Review wishes for war 
with Germany, he is merely adding another to his long record of “ terminological 


inexactitudes.” Neither he nor any other man can adduce a jot or tittle of 
evidence in support of this malignant falsehood, 
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the process of dropping “ Dreadnoughts,” which, as already 
explained, greatly helps the Kaiser with his own taxpayers. We 
have always been anxious to keep foreign affairs out of party 
politics, but should the Liberals continue to treat our national 
defences as they have done since the General Election, they will 
have no right to be surprised should the Unionist Party retaliate by 
covering the hoardings at every by-election with some such 
crystal as the following: “ A Vote for the Liberal candidate is a 
Vote for the German Emperor.”’ Wilhelm II. and his entourage 
are naturally anxious to help their Liberal confederates in disarm- 
ing Great Britain by preventing any inconvenient explosion of 
Anglophobia in Germany such as took place at the time of the 
King’s visit to Reval, as it might ruin all and stop the weakening 
of the British Fleet. As a matter of factitis quite unnecessary to 
stoke up any further hatred of England, as the Pan-German agita- 
tors, the Navy League, and the semi-official Professors who have 
been employed in this detestable duty, have performed their task 
only too well, and a moral atmosphere has been created which 
would secure for the Government the practically unanimous sup- 
port of the German nation in the event of any hostile action towards 
Great Britain. Indeed, there is some anxiety in high places 
lest the people may have been inflamed beyond the safety point, as 
every untoward outburst hampers German diplomacy in its 
task of bamboozling the British. It is all-important for the time 
being to maintain the legend of “a friendly Germany,” and 
this it is hoped to do with the amiable assistance of that portion 
of the British Press which dances to the piping of Potsdam. 
Meanwhile German “ Dreadnoughts”’ grow at the rate of four per 
annum, and if only our Government can be persuaded to limit 
British “ Dreadnoughts,”’ it will be unnecessary to keep up the 


tragic farce much longer as the command of the sea will have 
passed to Wilhelm II. 


MrnisTERS have become aware that the British public are greatly 
moved by the German challenge, and thatit would take very little 


to starta ] itation for ad t ts, 
ete popular agitation for adequate armaments 


‘ hich would sweep the country and speedily con- 
ds the Pp y peedly 
ose sign Mr. Asquith and Co. to the limbo of forgotten 

things. Butthey count on two factors to save them 
from the fate they so richly deserve. In the first place, they believe 
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that their good friends on the Front Opposition Bench are totally 
incapable of making a serious effort for any great national object 
such as the security of the country. Unfortunately, the Unionist 
record on almost all questions of national defence is so lamentable 
that it would require considerable moral courage in our Front 
Benchers to take the leadin sucha movement, and moral courage 
is not a conspicuous trait among Parliamentarians. Moreover, 
very few Unionist politicians have ever exhibited an intelligent 
interest in such subjects, and the contrast between the congested 
condition of the Opposition Benches, when, ¢.g., the Licensing 
Bill is being debated, with the hideous and appalling void during 
the discussion of the Naval Estimates, is one of the most painful 
of our political phenomena. It is obvious to all observant 
onlookers that the German menace has come to stay, and that 
National Defence will dwarf every other public question during 
the coming years. The puny efforts of our so-called “ practical 
politicians’ to confine public interest and political controversy 
to the education squabble, the drink question, the regulation 
of the hours of labour, Old Age Pensions, &c. &c.—important 
though these questions be—will be about as successful as 
Mrs. Partington’s efforts to control the sea with her mop. As we 
have said, the German question has come to stay, for the simple 
reason that if the situation be looked at through German eyes, 
it is obvious that Great Britain blocks the way to those 
boundless ambitions which have become the obsession of a 
vigorous and virile people. We have never charged Germany 
with being endowed with a double dose of original sin, but merely 
with having developed an inordinate megalomania which can 
only be gratified at our expense. 


Our hand-to-mouth politicians of both parties, who invariably 
play into one another’s hands, would gladly shovel the whole 
thing out of sight, and resume their mock-heroic 


a sham fight at Westminster according to the ap- 
Pea proved rules. As already explained, his Majesty’s 


Ministers rely on his Majesty’s Opposition not to 
press the question of National Defence, and Sir John Fisher can 
always be hurled at any ex-Minister who threatens to kick over the 
traces. But they also count on the co-operation of the Unionist 
Press in persuading the public that all is for the best under the 
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best of all possible Admiralties. Here again Sir John Fisher is 
invaluable, because whereas statements made by political 
opponents might excite suspicion even in the most unwary 
journalist, Sir John’s assertions ‘are swallowed holus bolus, he 
being one of those brilliant intriguers to whom the maxim “Once 
bitten, twice shy” does not apply. Every autumn he loads his 
newspaper friends with cock-and-bull stories of the wonderful 
things he is going to do in the spring, while incidentally crying 
peccavt over past failures. Every spring the Fisher myths 
vanish into thin air, but they have served their purpose by 
pacifying the public during the critical days while the Naval 
Estimates were being cut down. Once again we are confronted 
by the gigantic gooseberry annually grown in the Admiralty 
garden. If only the country, which is seriously stirred on the 
German question, can be temporarily convinced that all is well 
with the Navy because the authorities are at last aroused and are 
resolved to maintain our Sea-power, it will be exceedingly difficult, 
when the usual fizzle comes, to revive the agitation. The position 
is so palpably perilous that even our Mandarins may realise it, 
and may conceivably be taking time by the forelock contrary to 
all their traditions, but we would urge our readers to accept none 
of the statements which have lately floated from one news- 
paper to another to the effect that Ministers have decided to 
issue a hundred million naval loan, in order to place our supremacy 
over Germany and every other Power hors concours, and intend 
introducing a four years’ building programme based on the 
principle of “‘two British keels for every German keel.” This 
is too good to be true. We shall believe it when we see it. Our 
readers should remain towours en vedette, and watch Ministers 
with the utmost suspicion. They should be especially on 
their guard against any optimistic statements traceable to the 
Admiralty. Sir John Fisher regards the British public as mainly 
composed of idiots to be kept quiet by cheap sensationalism. 


Ir so happens that the same month which witnessed the develop- 
ment of this gigantic gooseberry, has seen the collapse of another 
gooseberry almost as large. We were positively 
assured by persons professing to know that the 
King’s complimentary visit to Cronberg, where his 
Majesty spent a pleasant day with the German Emperor, had 


Another 
Gooseberry 
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peculiar political significance, that Anglo-German relations were 
exhaustively reviewed by the two Monarchs, that the ticklish 
topic of disarmament had been successfully broached, and that 
we were on the high road to an Anglo-German Agreement on 
this question. Moralists are glib as regards the shortcomings of 
“the Yellow Press,” and we certainly have “ Yellow politicians ” 
in the shape of Mr. Winston Churchill—but the paper responsible 
for this ludicrous canard would be mortally offended if dubbed 
“Yellow,” and it was the Daily Mai (August 22) which spoke 
the word in season and put an end to much infantile twaddle by 
publishing a paragraph whichconcisely describes the present and 
permanent phase of Anglo-German relations. 


We are informed that there is no truth whatever in the reports that have 
been current this week that an agreement has been come to between Great 
Britain and Germany on the subject of the limitation of naval armaments. 

This announcement will surprise no one who is acquainted with the German 
attitude towards all suggestions emanating from this country that a limit should 
be put to the shipbuilding programmes of the two nations. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s well-meant but ill-timed article on the subject in the 
Nation was, as we pointed out at the time, certain to be totally misunderstood. 
The view almost universally held in Germany is that such proposals are 
prompted solely by a desire on the part of Great Britain to maintain the 
Kaiser’s fleet permanently in its present position of inferiority. Coming as it 
did at a time when the building of the Dreadnought was supposed to have 
enormously increased our naval preponderance, the demand that a halt should 
be called in the building of warships was not likely to be regarded as a dis- 
interested move on the part of Great Britain. 

To-day any such overtures on our part are even more open to suspicion than 
they were at the time of the Hague Conference. Since then the Reichstag has 
adopted a naval programme extending to 1911 which, unless it is met by 
enormous expenditure on our part, will greatly lessen the relative inferiority of 
the Kaiser’s navy. It is quite certain that under no circumstances would 
Germany consent to modify that programme in our favour, and therefore the 
revival at the present time of the discussion concerning the limitation of pro- 
grammes will not only have no practical result, but is likely still further to 
increase the suspicion and distrust with which such proposals are regarded in 
Germany. 


The single result of King Edward’s call upon his Imperial nephew 
was a promise that his Majesty and the Queen would pay a State 
visit to Berlin in the spring, though according to the Observer, “a 
full discussion upon naval policy took place between the German 
Emperor and Sir Charles Hardinge,” at which we confess we 
should like to have assisted. Ji Sir Charles was able to bring 
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home to his illustrious interlocutor what the command of the 
sea means to the British Empire, and what Englishmen feel on 
the subject, he performed a public service to two great Powers. 
Although the Jackasses try and discount the National Review as 
“anti-German,” we have always understood and appreciated 
the German standpoint towards Disarmament, which is more 
than the Jackasses can say. 


THe Cronberg visit nearly produced a serious crisis in Anglo- 
German relations, thanks to Mr. Lloyd-George, who seems to 
have entirely lost his head since he exchanged the 
Board of Trade for the Exchequer. He and his 
successor at the latter office are evidently engaged 
in a patriotic effort to make the Foreign Office too hot for Sir 
Edward Grey. These arrivistes are aware that office is a matter 
of total indifference to their colleague, which is more than either 
of them can say. If they can worry Sir Edward Grey into 
resigning there will be more plunder for themselves and their 
hungry camp-followers. But they are equally engaged in a fierce 
intrigue against each other. Mr. Lloyd-George, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and deputy-leader of the House of Commons, is 
considerably ahead in the Ministerial hierarchy of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who was bitterly chagrined 
at not getting the Admiralty or some other show-place at the 
last reshuffle of portfolios. Mr. Winston Churchill is not disposed 
to accept present arrangements as final, but is determined by 
fair means or foul to get ahead of Mr. Lloyd-George, and he hopes 
to achieve his purpose simply by keeping himself before the 
public in one way or another, with the aid of a powerful Press 
claque. He had not shone during the Session, and his prestige 
had been dimmed by his ignominious defeat at Manchester. 
Directly it was over the Free Trade Congress provided him with 
a platform for a turgid oration—Mr. Lloyd-George, the author of 
the Protectionist Patents Act, being necessarily compelled to 
absent himself from that function, but not before he had delighted 
another Congress of peace cranks by making an attack on British 
naval policy, which made him a popular hero in Germany. Mr. 
Churchill had a wonderful stroke of luck in being discovered by 
the snapshotters of the halfpenny Press at a country house fire, in 
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the not very successful réle of an amateur fireman, and “ A Cabinet 
Minister en deshabille” became a familiar device on the hoardings. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was desolate. This was not 
cricket. He was lying perdu at some Continental watering-place. 
How could he revive his fallen fortunes and once again get into 
the limelight? Happy thought !—he would make things hum by 
means of an international interview; and he did, with a vengeance! 
A convenient representative of the Neue Freie Presse, a news- 
paper printed in Vienna but edited in Berlin, placed himself at 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s disposal, and the Chanceries of Europe were 
electrified to learn that the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was about to proceed on a highly important mission to Berlin 
for the purpose of straightening out Anglo-German relations. 


By way of facilitating this somewhat delicate enterprise, our only 
diplomatist gave utterance to certain illuminating observations, 

inter alia suggesting that as England had em- 
The Lioyd- parked on Old Age Pensions and was badly in 
need of money Germany must give up building 
battleships. In a word, Mr. Lloyd-George rushed in where 
angels fear to tread. From the moment of this pregnant inter- 
view he became the man of the hour. Mr. Winston Churchill 
was nowhere, and we can imagine the latter’s feelings on reading 
in the Neue Freie Presse “besides the Prime Minister Asquith 
and the Foreign Minister Grey, the name of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is more in all mouths than that of any other mem- 
ber of the English Government.” Our only diplomatist was 
accompanied to Berlin by a running chorus of sympathetic com- 
ment, and all the familiar semi-official apparatus was set in 
motion to makea fool of him, quite unnecessarily as it turned out, 
as long before he reached the German capital he and his entourage 
had made such egregious asses of themselves in successive inter- 
views that even the Westminster Gazette, which regards every Liberal 
Cabinet Minister as sacrosanct, became™“dlarmed, and politely 
intimated that our only diplomatist was no diplomatist—a suffi- 
ciently obvious fact—that he had absolutely no mission whatever, 
and that his sole object in visiting Berlin was to study the operation 
of German Old Age Pensions. Instead of carving up the Continent 
with the Kaiser, Mr. Lloyd-George ultimately found himself dis- 
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cussing sick benefits with German Trade Unionists. We trust he 
has returned a wiser if a sadder man. 


UnvEr the circumstances we are bound to regard all rumours of 
a big naval policy with the utmost scepticism. A financier in 
search of a balance who artlessly imagined, or 
pretended to imagine, that Berlin would pro- 
vide the “desirable hen-roost” for which he 
had advertised, who seriously believed that Germany would 
‘oblige Benson” by entertaining projects of disarmament, 
and was actually unaware of the elementary fact that 
German naval expenditure had been fixed for several years 
ahead by Act of Parliament, is a very unsafe guide in 
public affairs. As we have repeatedly pointed out, Germany 
is not developing her sea-power out of income, but out of 
capital. She is anticipating events by floating war loans, the 
German view being that it is sounder finance to raise money for 
war in peace-time, as rates of interest are lower and the 
Government are more likely to get twenty shillings’ worth for 
every pound. Moreover, we should never forget that Germany 
counts on recovering her entire expenditure, with a handsome 
margin to boot, in the shape of a war indemnity levied on 
England the Unready. As we pointed out months ago this 
country must raise a big loan under our present bankrupt 
fiscal system in order to retain her maritime supremacy, but 
we protest against any premature announcements regarding 
a question which has not even been considered by the Cabinet. 
It is far more probable that Mr. Lloyd-George, who is a 
little child in such matters, has been cozened by the astute 
Teuton into consenting to postpone additional British ship- 
building until 1911, on a vague verbal assurance that the 
German Government—having then got ahead of us in battle- 
ships—may be willing to discuss the limitation of armaments, 
This, judging by prewious performances, is more likely to be 
“the fruits of Mr. Lloyd-George’s peace mission to Berlin” 
than a courageous and serious naval policy. Or possibly, as a 
sop to disquieted public opinion, there may be a trumpery loan 
of five millions or ten millions, which, without being any 
substantial use to the British Navy, would stimulate the 
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Germans to further efforts. Is it not somewhat ominous that the 
enthusiasts who have been running this loan ‘“‘shave” should 
already have halved the amount? The Daily Telegraph, which 
is an ardent Fisherite organ, started it at £100,000,000, but 
within a week the Observer (August 23), which is equally ardent 
in the same cause, reduced it to £50,000,000, so it is on a fair 
way to our more modest figure of £5,000,000 or £10,000,000. 
Frankly we believe that our Little Stickit Ministers are quite 
incapable of contemplating any big policy—though we shall be 
delighted if the Observer proves right, and if we are wrong in our 
judgment of the Government. 


THERE are, it must be acknowledged, somewhat disquieting 
features in the Observer announcement, which our esteemed con- 
temporary vouches for as “an accurate version of 


— the facts.”’ In the first place there is to be no inquiry 
nought ” into Admiralty administration—a reasonable ac- 


companiment of a big Naval Loan—as of late years 
there have been grave and increasing misgivings concerning the 
management of the British Navy. On thecontrary, a blank cheque 
is to be placed at the disposal of the Grand Panjandrum, Sir J. 
Fisher. We have never joined in any depreciation of the “‘ Dread- 
nought” policy, though we have been nauseated by the shameless 
booming of that particular type, but we confess to being con- 
cerned on learning from the Observer. which commands excep- 
tional sources of information, that ‘‘Dreadnoughts” are passées 
before they are built, and that the Indomitable, which lately made 
a sensational trip across the Atlantic with the Prince of Wales, 
is the new basket into which all our eggs are to be put. Lest 
we be suspected of bias, we will quote our contemporary’s 
startling declaration: 


To say that “‘ Dreadnoughts” are obsolete may be going too far, but the 
Indomitable is beyond all question the ship of the future, Put full battle- 
power into vessels of that speed and you have, as has been said, the ship able 
to fight “ when she likes, where she likes, and how she likes,” One extra knot 
or two of speed are hardly worth having at the price. ‘But put in an extra 
five or six knots, and a squadron of the improved “ Indomitables ” of the future 
would be able to waltz round a squadron of any battleships now in being or on 
the stocks, 


Nelson’s tactics consisted in putting British battleships alongside 
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the enemy’s battleships and blowing them out of the water, but 
apparently Fisher tactics consist in “waltzing ”—z.e., bolting. 
However, it is lése majesté to question the autocrat’s decrees. 

And let us not confuse the functions of the politicians and the sailors, Find 

the money for the Admiralty. Leave them with confidence to buy for it the 
maximum amount of sea-power. .. . Let us, therefore, hear no more of the 
untenable contention that the Admiralty introduced “ Dreadnoughts ” for other 
than the right reasons; and if it is true that the progress of foreign design and 
British thought tends to make even the Dreadnought the ship of the past, then 
we may be certain that the Jndomitabdle will be the ship of the future if the four 
years’ programme is to be carried out with concentrated efficiency. 
Surely, in the face of this, on the showing of Sir John Fisher’s 
warmest admirers, the case for inquiry such as those most distin- 
guished ex-Sea Lords Sir Frederick Richards and Sir R. Vesey 
Hamilton have pressed for becomes irresistible, and should 
precede any new departure or any great expenditure. We cannot 
turn lightly from ‘Lord Nelsons” to “ Dreadnoughts,”’ and 
from “ Dreadnoughts” to “ Indomitables,” on the ipse diait of 
one man, be he genius or mountebank. 


THE Times of August 21 contained a scathing article on the 
subject of “ The Spy Mania,” from which this country is reputed 
to be suffering. With the main conclusion of that 
The Spy ; yp a ; 
Mania article we are in entire accord. As our leading 
journal observes: “Public attention had much 
better be concentrated on the real conditions which make for 
conflict between any two nations. The magnitude of the pre- 
parations, on the one hand, the extent of the unpreparedness on 
the other hand, are among the principal factors which through- 
out history have brought about international collisions.” We 
are told that “If the energy now expended upon watching and 
noting and discussing the possibly quite harmless wanderings 
of furtive visitors to our shores, were devoted more exclusively 
to insisting upon the complete preparedness of both arms of 
our Service, there would probably be little need for real appre- 
hension of a conflict in any quarter.” It does “the exponents 
of the spy mania the justice of recognising that they assiduously 
urge the importance of maintaining the efficiency of our 
defences; but they do so in the wrong way.” We should be 
disposed to put the matter somewhat differently, and there- 
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fore cannot endorse the column and a half of contempt which our 
contemporary pours upon all and sundry who have interested 
themselves in this curious development of German thirst for 
knowledge, in which, as a matter of fact, the National Review has 
taken very little part beyond quoting a paragraph from the 
Military Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, who professed 
to speak on information within his knowledge. We are prepared 
to maintain that the Standard and other organs assiduous in 
this matter have rendered valuable public service. You must 
take the British public as they are, with their defects as well 
as their merits. Their most conspicuous failure is a total lack 
of imagination and an abysmal ignorance of everything outside 
these islands. They do not readily visualise the sleepless 
belligerent activity across the North Sea, and it has been uphill 
work trying to hammer its significance into self-complacency. 
But apparently the indiscreet, and according to the Tvmes 
totally unnecessary proceedings of German officers in disguising 
themselves as hairdressers, waiters, &c., and in swaggering 
about our Eastern Counties like stage heroes, have opened eyes 
previously closed, and have roused suspicions in thick heads, 
including many politicians who had previously pooh-poohed the 
whole German naval development, but who have been impressed 
by this open and clumsy espionage. Thereis surely no fear of our 
becoming unduly suspicious of the stranger within our gates but 
rather of our being tooslack and of paying dearly for our slackness 
one of thesedays. Why should British hotels provide employment 
for so many members of the German Intelligence Department ? 


BritisH Socialists are in close touch with German Socialists, and 
the apprehensions lately expressed in the Clarion, Justice, and 
the New Age, may be regarded as the common - 
apprehensions of a very intelligent section of the 
proletariat in both countries. German Socialists 
are placed in a painful dilemma, because they are patriots before 
they are Socialists, and would support the national cause in any 
emergency whether they deemed it just or unjust, whereas Socialists 
in most other countries are Socialists before they are patriots, 
many of them, like Mr, Keir Hardie and Mr. Jaurés, despising 
patriotism, some going so far as to advise the troops to rebel 
VOL, LII 2 
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against the national Government in the hour of national need. 
German Socialists are sufficiently far-sighted to realise that 
this cowardly and criminal attitude on the part of their 
comrades elsewhere is a danger to the peace of the world, 
with which Socialism is bound up, because it plays into the 
hands of the German chauvinists who are inflaming the 
German masses. Herr Bebel has frequently declared in the 
Reichstag that the present feverish and frantic development of 
German Sea-Power is only intelligible on the assumption that it is 
directed against Great Britain, a fact which no honest German 
disputes, and which, indeed, constitutes its one attraction to 
pugnacious Prussia, which now dominates the policy of 
Germany, and is literally spoiling for a fight. The feelings and 
knowledge of the German Socialists emphasise the significant 
warnings lately appearing in the Clarion, edited by Mr. Robert 
Blatchford, which opened with a series of searching questions from 
the editor which were replied to by Mr. H.M. Hyndman, Chairman 
of the Social Democratic Federation, probably the most ad- 
vanced body of Socialists in this country, in an article (Clarion, 
July 31) remarkable on account of its keen and incisive appre- 
ciation of the international situation. Mr. Hyndman refuses to 
bury his head in the sand. 


There is ‘not the slightest doubt that Germany, under the leadership of 
Prussia, is steadily making ready at heavy cost, which the German Empire at 
present can ill afford, for a crucial naval engagement in the North Sea, followed 
by an invasion of this country. This is perfectly well known to all our leading 
politicians, and conclusive evidence of the truth of this statement is on record 
in the War Office and at the Admiralty. Everything is being got ready with 
that scrupulous care and minute attention to detail for which the Germans have 
been famous in military matters for nearly half a century. In regard to the 
naval preparations no concealment whatever is even attempted. Within six 
years from date, it is openly admitted on both sides of the North Sea that the 
German fleet, designed and built specially for this one object, will be in a 
condition, if we allow things to take their course, to challenge our own Navy 
in Home waters, and very possibly to win. German naval officers avowedly look 
forward to the day of the great engagement, and drink their toasts, even in the 
presence of foreign guests, to their own success in the approaching encounter. 
This deliberate intention on the part of Germany to fight out the question of 
our naval security to a finish is universally recognised on the Continent of 
Europe; and the most influential classes in Germany, as Englishmen who know 
Germany thoroughly, who visit Germany every year, and are very friendly with 
Germans, readily admit, proclaim that “ England is the enemy.” 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
In the opinion of Mr. Hyndman 


We are face to face to-day with a much greater danger than any that ever 
threatened these shores from Napoleon; a danger being deliberately worked 
up for us day after day, month after month, and year after year in a cool, 
calculating fashion, such as the great Corsican had neither the time nor the 
means to devote to his projects. Not only is a very powerful fleet being got 
ready with all due despatch, but the arrangements for transporting troops have, 
by assiduous practice, reached such perfection that within a few days, if the 
opportunity were deemed favourable, 200,000 men, fully equipped with all the 
necessary munitions of war, could be landed on our coast. We have no force 
in this island at the present time, nor shall we have six years hence at the rate 
we are going, which could hope to hold its own against such an army: an army 
that would quite probably be heavily reinforced by men of the same nationality 
who had purposely come here beforehand. War for Empire and European 
dominance is not the nice little game of pacific commercial plunder and com- 
petitive beggar-my-neighbour which our fanatics of peace when there is no 
peace are so fond of. It is a very deadly business, indeed, carried on in order 
to attain a definite end, without any scruples whatever, and no means are 
neglected by experts in the terrible game to ensure complete success in the 
long run. 


“Oh, but,” say the optimists, “ this would never be permitted. 
The Germans are our very good friends, and would never allow 
their Government to commit such an outrage on a peaceful 
Power. Then there are the Social Democrats—they would have 
something to say too.” Mr. Hyndman, who is the last man to 
underrate the power of the German Social Democracy, tells us, 


It is just as well to get this rubbish out of the way at once. Our Comrade 
Bebel, expressing the opinions of our Social-Democrat comrades, said plainly 
more than once in the Reichstag that the German Navy is being built in order 
to attack England, and opposed the voting of the money for the shipbuilding 
programme now being carried out on that ground, and because the carrying out 
of such a programme must inevitably lead to war. Yet German Social-Demo- 
crats cannot hinder the completion of the programme for a moment. The 
German people, however, have no quarrel with the English people; the English 
people have no quarrel with the German people. Quite true, and when they 
meet and understand one another they are excellent friends. But the German 
people most assuredly have no control over their Government. Moreover, we 
here have very short memories, Most of us have already forgotten how Germany 
threatened France with war but yesterday unless the Republic dismissed M, 
Deleassé immediately on account of Morocco, a country in which M. von Biilow 
declared just before Germany had no interest whatever. M. Delcassé was 
ejected and peace was maintained. But the choice offered France from Berlin 
was war or humiliation. When the German statesmen are ready they will find 
plenty of excuses for a rupture with Great Britain, 
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THE present generation know little of the great Franco-German 
war of 1870-71. It was preceded, as Mr. Hyndman points out, 
Mr. Hynd- by the disgraceful campaign of brigandage, at the expense 
man’s Fore- of little Denmark, when, without the slightest excuse, Prussia 
and Austria combined to seize Schleswig-Holstein. A year 
or two later, the more artful brigand fell upon his ally, 
quite unexpectedly, and had another excellent innings at the expense of 
Austria, for which everything, including the Italian alliance, had been assidu- 
ously prepared beforehand. Four years more of equally steady preparation 
and “the man of blood and iron” was ready to provoke and crush France, 
whom we English, with inconceivable cowardice and ineptitude, refused to help, 
even after the fall of the Empire and the proclamation of the Republic. Since 
then, peace. Quite so. Peace and commercial expansion; peace and military 
and naval preparation. But if any one is foolish enough to imagine there have 
been no threatenings and slaughters breathed out from Berlin in the interval 
between, let us say, 1875 and 1905, then he knows nothing about what has 
been going on. Germany to-day is by far the most powerful nation in Europe ; 
therefore Prussia could well afford to wait for a generation. She has waited. 
Now the period of waiting is very nearly at an end; the period of action is 
again close at hand. 


After paying a tribute to German thinkers and writers, and to 
the many things which Germans do so much better than we do, 
Mr. Hyndman ends by declaring that ‘for all that I regard 
German Imperialism and German jackbootery as a menace to 
Kurope, and I believe firmly that the success of the German pan- 
Teuton, anti-English, anti-French scheme of aggression, would 
throw back Socialism in Europe for fully two generations.” 


We ourselves are a nation in decadence to-day, and our games and our 
gambling have become the most serious business of our well-to-do life. None 
the less, a thorough-going policy of the people at home and abroad, backed up 
by the national sacrifices which only a Socialist democracy could or would make, 
might speedily check our degeneration and give this country its rightful position 
in Europe and the world, to the benefit of others as well as ourselves. 


Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., the Labour Member for Bradford, 
admittedly one of the ablest members of the present House of 
Commons, in another article in the same number of the Clarion 
observes: “ Germany is rapidly increasing the strength of its 
Sia, iat Navy, and the battleships which are being added 
‘Senile to its fleet can only be intended for use against 
Warning They can reach no possible enemy more remote 

from their own dockyards” (our italics). Natu- 
rally there was the usual shallow-pated denunciation of these 
warnings in the smug, ignorant, self-complacent Liberal Press, 
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much of which is wire-pulled either from the Wilhelmstrasse 
or the Press Bureau of the German Embassy in London. These 
marionettes burst forth with their stale diatribes against 
*alarmists,” ‘‘ jingoes,” “ scaremongers,’ &c. &c., and Mr. 
Keir Hardie and the so-called ‘Labour leaders,’ who frequently 
succeed in being even more foolish than “common or garden” 
Liberals, met together as the National Executive of the Labour 
Party, and passed a portentous resolution deploring “the 
reskless and mischievous attempts now being made by small 
interested sections, both in Great Britain and in Germany, to 
persuade the peoples of the two countries that a war between 
them is inevitable,’ &c. &c. This prompted a spirited re- 
joinder from Mr. Robert Blatchford (Clarion, August 7), entitled 
“The Danger of War—A Challenge to the Labour Leaders.” 
Noting that the Labour resolution referred to attempts ‘“‘now 
being made by small interested sections in Great Britam and 
Germany to foment war,” and the action “of a few individuals 
who have bought the Press, to distort news to suit their flam- 
boyant political passions and their economic interests,’ Mr. 
Blatchford observed that these were serious statements coming 
from such responsible men as Messrs. Keir Hardie, Henderson, 
Ramsay Macdonald, and suggesting that they could hardly mean 
to convey the idea that the New Age, Justice, and the Clarion have 
been * bought.” If certain journals were accused of inventing 
dangers, they had not invented the German fleet, the long quays 
at Emden, or the flotilla of transports, or the millions of German 
troops. 


The Labour Party hate war, therefore they will not hear of any danger of 
war. I hate and dread war, therefore I point out what to me appears an 
impending danger of war which demands immediate action from the British 
people. If we scaremongers are not deceived : if there is a danger of war, may 
I point out to the ostrich party that it is not a danger of collision between two 
equally-guilty Governments, but a danger of unprovoked, unjustifiable, and 
wicked attack by an autocratic ruler upon an inoffensive people? There is no 
war party in this country, but only a party of defence. 


There was another thing the Labour Party hated and dreaded. 
“They call it militarism. They do not hate and dread it 
more than Ido. But I want to point out that their present 
policy, or lack of policy, is helping the development and growth 
of that danger.” 
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Towards conscription, as towards war, we are drifting because of the weak- 
ness of the democratic parties of the kingdom. I repeat my statement: 


(1) There is grave and present danger of a German attack upon this 
country, 


(2) This danger exists because we are not prepared for war. 
(3) We are not prepared for war because the ruling classes do not trust 
the people and because the people do not trust the ruling classes. 
The German people are an army. The British people are an unarmed, 
untrained mob. I think it is a time for plain speaking. I want to know. 


Mr. BLATCHFORD concluded with an earnest appeal to the work- 
ing classes to clear their minds of such current Liberal cant 
? as that peace was assured, because “ peace is the 
ote greatest British interest.” “That is true, but 
Contribution 2+ does not touch the issue, because unfor- 
tunately peace is not the greatest interest of 
Germany.” The British working classes did not realise the 
horror and disaster of a successful invasion of England by 
Germany. ‘“ They are so used to denunciations of the capitalist 
and commercial system that they forget that its sudden destruc- 
tion would mean starvation, ruin, and slavery.” 

Is there one amongst the Labour leaders who remembers the Lancashire 
cotton famine? Imagine the sudden destruction of our foreign trade; the 
sudden overturn of our home industries. "Women and men, will you let me beg 
of you not to commit the fatal error of mistaking words for facts? You want 
peace, comrades. Will you prove yourselves worthy of it? Will you listen to 
an old friend’s warning of the approach of war? There is danger: not only to 
England, but to Socialism, to Democracy, to Liberty. And what do the leaders 
of the Labour party say? And what do the ruling classes propose todo? I 
protest vehemently against the conspiracy of official silence. I disdain to 
notice the juggling and disingenuous speeches of Liberal Ministers. Let us 


have light, 

Mr. Keir Hardie replied with the usual twaddle in the Labour 
Leader, carefully ignoring Mr. Blatchford’s points, and fatuously 
declaring that Messrs. Hyndman and Blatchford spoke for them- 
selves alone. The following is a fine specimen of the Hardiean 
method of controversy. ‘Now either the threatened German 
invasion is a reality or a deliberately manufactured scare con- 
cocted by the ghouls of both countries, who live by playing on 
the credulity of the public. In the most unhesitating manner I 
declare it to be the latter.” Upon which Mr. Blatchford caustically 
observes, “Hardie always speaks in ‘the most unhesitating 
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manner.’ Why should he hesitate when he is always right? 
Why should he hesitate to declare that thousands of the most 
honourable and able of his fellow countrymen are ghouls? His 
method is the method of the Yellow Press: the method of reckless 
personal abuse.” According to Mr. Keir Hardie all difficulties 
would be settled by the impending deputation of representative 
Labour M.P.s, who would visit Germany as ‘‘ messengers of peace 
and goodwill.” ‘*We can kill the war spirit even before it is 
born. The resolution of the Labour Party which has given 
Blatchford so much offence, has already gone far to do this. If 
need be an industrial movement for stopping the output of war 
supplies, arranged and carried through jointly by the organised 
Labour movement in both countries simultaneously, will com- 
plete the task. To Herr Bebel and our German comrades all, 
hands all round and pledge deep the toast, ‘ Hoch! hoch! hoch! 
for the international solidarity of labour and the destruction of 
the war spirit.””” Mr. Blatchford is equally prepared to hoch! to 
any extent, but he is less certain than Mr. Keir Hardie “that our 
hochs will convert the Kaiser and the German War party to 
Socialism. I wish I could think with Hardie that there is no 
danger. But to me the danger seems real, and the policy of 
the Labour Party insufficient, and I have tosay so whether I am 
suspect or not. Well, such is Hardie’s answer. He cannot 
answer me fully, he says, because I irritate him. I am sorry. 
He does not irritateme. Buthesurprisesme. And I havea good 
mind not to invite him to my garden-party.”’ 


Our readers ought to feel grateful to us for steadily resisting the 
temptation to elucidate the internal situation in Morocco, as any 
effort in that direction must have misled them. 
Just as the quidnuncs were declaring that Mulai 
Hafid, the Pretender, had shot his bolt, and that Abdul Aziz, 
the reigning Sultan, was about to recover control of his dominions, 
came the sensational news that the Pretender had completely 
routed his brother’s forces, that the latter was a fugitive in a French 
camp, and that the victor had been proclaimed Sultan at Tangier. 
We suppose, though we do not know, and have no intention of pro- 
phesying as regards the land of the unexpected, that this may be 
regarded as the end of the well-meaning but inept Abdul Aziz. 
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Our main interest in Morocco is through France, our partner in 
the entente cordiale, and it must be a matter of keen congratula- 
tion to both British and French Governments that, thanks to 
the masterly inactivity of the latter, neither country is in any 
way compromised by the defeat or victory of either Sultan. No 
change in the Moroccan kaleidoscope will affect the international 
situation, which is regulated by the Act of Algeciras. The 
Germans, for their own very transparent purposes, have been 
desperately anxious to identify the French cause with that of 
Abdul Aziz from the moment fortune turned against him, but the 
French were too wary to walk into that trap. As the Times 
points out (August 24): 

The French have maintained an attitude of exemplary neutrality in the 

exceedingly difficult circumstances of the whole of the Moroccan struggle. The 
area occupied by their troops was forbidden to the troops of Abdul Aziz in their 
advance, while there was not the slightest interference with the forces of Mulai 
Hafid when their route led them within a short distance of the boundary of 
occnpation. France will continue, now as heretofore, to devote herself to the 
tactful and patient fulfilment of the duty of introducing peace and order into 
the troubled Shereefian Empire in accordance with the mandate of Europe. 
It may be hoped without being expected that some Sultan may 
shortly secure a sufficiently strong position to enable him to 
deal with the foreigner, but whoever he be, his position would 
presumably be endangered the moment his ‘‘ wild men” sus- 
pected him of treating with the hated unbeliever, and a new 
pretender might do to him as Mulai Hafid has done by Abdul 
Aziz. The Moroccan question must inevitably impose a heavy 
and continuous tax on French patience. 


Nor the least interesting event of an unusually fruitful month 
is the action of the Belgian House of Commons in approving the 
annexation of the Congo Free State after four 
months’ discussion of the Treaty of Annexation and 
the new Colonial Law. The Senate’s consent is 
regarded as a foregone conclusion, and under the 
Berlin Act of 1885 the Signatory Powers must be notified of 
Belgium’s assumption of sovereignty. It may be hoped that 
the well-meaning busybodies in this country who have made the 
Congo question their own—the “‘men in buckram”’ so skilfully 
marshalled by Mr. Morel into the semblance of a large army— 
may permit this process to be peacefully completed, and will 
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abstain from intervening with impossible suggestions, the only 
effect of which would be to wreck the whole scheme and reopen 
the question, a result which would cast doubts on the good faith 
of the Congo agitation. The one and only hope of decent treat- 
ment for the unfortunate natives who have been so inhumanly 
exploited by the avaricious King of the Belgians, who has turned 
parts of their country into a hell upon earth, is that they should 
be placed under the constitutional control of a civilised Parlia- 
ment. This is secured under the Treaty of Annexation, and 
the enlightened attitude of many Belgian politicians during 
recent debates is a sufficient guarantee that the conscience of 
the country is aroused, and that Belgium’s new subjects will be 
properly protected against abuses. Belgium has incurred no 
slight responsibility in undertaking the administration of a 
colossal country about the size of Europe, with a population 
three times as large as her own, and if the other Powers are 
wise, they will do everything to assist Belgium in the early 
stages of her Imperial career. England should be foremost in 
helping her, but it cannot be said that our policy on the Congo 
question has so far been helpful to any one, while it has brought 
us under grave suspicion abroad. Let us not forget that, 
while Belgium is engaged in annexing the Congo Free State, 
another Power is engaged in absorbing Belgium, vide Mr. 
Feibelmann’s article, ‘‘ Belgium in the Grip of Germany.” 
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TuE people of the Mother Country, as well as the Americans 
themselves, have been astonished by the wonderful ovation 
accorded the great American Fleet by the people 


pon il of Australia and New Zealand. It is a subject of 
Aeidimdinaiee unmitigated satisfaction to the Press and people 


of the Mother Country, and it is no surprise to 
students of Australian affairs. President Roosevelt, in including 
Australasia in the itinerary of Admiral Sperry’s tour, was doubt- 
less making a bold bid for the hegemony of the British Empire, 
which is derelict during a Radical régime, and towards which— 
tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, 
though we may discreetly whisper it to one another now that he 
is turning his back on the White House—he is none too friendly. 
The intimate friends of our enemies cannot be our friends. Some 
Englishmen may have been disposed to interpret Australia’s 
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welcome as eloquent evidence of the Americanisation of the 
Island Continent, but as a matter of fact American influences 
both in Australia and New Zealand, are almost nil. There are 
but a handful of Americans in Melbourne, and occasional visitors 
elsewhere, who are personally popular, as they are usually of the 
right sort. But the American Press, which is generally speaking 
anti-British, has no footing in Australia, and although trade 
with the United States is increasing, it is not yet a serious 
factor. American politics repel Australians as they repel 
everybody else, and although ever since Federation American 
precedents have been liberally quoted in Melbourne, it is rather 
as warnings to deter than as patterns to imitate. The visit of 
the American Fleet is a pregnant political event for totally 
different reasons, which we should endeavour to understand, 
because British policy is entirely responsible for this demonstra- 
tion. 
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AvustRALIA has felt lonely since the withdrawal of the British 
Fleet and the practical disappearance of British Sea-power east 
of Suez. In our superior wisdom we of the old 
country are aware that this concentration is in 
accordance with “‘sound Imperial strategy.” We 
have been taught that “the sea is all one,” that Australia is 
defended in the British Channel, and that out of sight is not out 
of mind in Naval affairs, &c. &c. But Australia is no more able 
to surrender herself to these excellent maxims than we should 
were the parts reversed and our Sea-power were withdrawn to 
the other side of the planet. This policy of contraction has had 
an invigorating effect on the Australians, who are endeavouring 
without a superabundance of sympathy from the bureaucracy of 
Whitehall, to lay the foundation of an Australian Fleet while 
they are turning their faces against the odious doctrine of 
patriotism by proxy, towards the manlier view that it is the duty 
of every able-bodied adult to defend the State in the hour of 
need, and to prepare himself betimes to discharge that elementary 
duty by undergoing a certain minimum of compulsory service. 
No wonder that our isolated fellow subjects took advantage of 
the entry of a mighty American Fleet into the Pacific to show 
the world that though forlorn they were not entirely friendless. 
Feeble British diplomacy ;may have admitted Germany to the 
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Pacific, but the Australians have no desire to see that hostile 
influence extended, and let us hope that even President Roose- 
velt, who is body and soul a German—perhaps with an eye to 
the German-American vote—may gradually realise that Washing- 
ton has a higher réle to play in Weltpolitik than merely saying 
ditto to Potsdam. The visit of the American Fleet to Australian 
waters is an epoch-making event, which should make entirely for 
good. The American naval officers, who are splendid fellows, 
and have evidently had “the time of their lives,” are as 
overjoyed at the warmth of their welcome as their hosts are 
delighted with the friendliness of their guests. The Australians 
would, however, do well to bear in mind that American sailors 
are not American politicians, and that if any Senator or Congress- 
man publicly expressed such genuine enthusiasm for the British 
Empire as the gallant Admiral Sperry, he would be speedily retired 
into private life. 


Ir cannot be accurately affirmed that either Government or 
Opposition reaped an abundant harvest of glory during the 
closing days of the first portion of the Session, 
which “petered out” on August 1. The record 
majority have madea record mess of Parliamentary 
business, and in spite of a record resort to gag and guillotine— 
which, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, have been employed by the 
present Government ten times in three years, as compared with 
the three times in ten years that these instruments were invoked 
by their predecessors—they have very little to show for the sup- 
pression of the liberties of the Mother of Parliaments, all the 
more when it is borne in mind that Members have been com- 
pelled to keep their noses to the grindstone in Grand Committees 
that no one ever hears of. The sum total of first-class measures 
achieved to date, apart from the Finance Bill (the Budget), is the 
Old Age Pensions Bill—which in the hands of unscrupulous 
Radical electioneering agents is already becoming an instrument 
of political corruption comparable to the American Pensions 
system—and Mr. Birrell’s Irish University Bill, which provoked 
a certain amount of slobbering from the Opposition Front Bench, 
presumably because it was so amazing that Mr. Birrell should 
pass anything. Happily Sir William Anson saved the Unionist 
Party from complicity in this miserable measure, by an incisive 
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speech which turned it inside out, and exposed it as a hollow 
fraud, which can by no possibility serve its ostensible object of 
promoting higher education in Ireland. When the British 
nation realise that instead of creating what they imagine, and 
what Mr. Birrell pretends with his tongue in his cheek, a real 
University on the lines of Oxford or Cambridge, they have 
merely enlarged and enriched Maynooth, and placed Irish 
culture in the hands of obscurantists, who will make a 
clerical seminary instead of a lay university—a very different 
verdict will be passed upon this “great constructive statesman- 
ship” which commends itself to Parliamentarians simply 
because it momentarily disposes of an embarrassing question. 


THERE is a certain amount of grumbling among Unionists over 
the proceedings of the Opposition in Parliament, on which the 


D Standard has thrown a powerful searchlight, which 
rones and 


Deadheads eveals that nearly all the work of the Party is 

done by a handful of men—an undesirable condition 
attributed by experienced politicians to the culpable practice 
which was greatly stimulated under the régime of Captain Middleton 


of putting up safe Conservative seats—especially in the South 
of England—to the highest bidder, i.¢., to the stoutest cheque- 
book. As a consequence the rank and file of the Unionist Party 
contains a disproportionate number of plutocrats who have bought 
their seats, who take little or no interest in politics, and are in a 
Parliamentary sense practically useless, because they do not even 
attend and vote. Wealth isa desirable factor in any political party, 
and wealth ought to be fairly represented in Parliament especially 
on the Conservative side, but taking the lowest grounds, property 
itself suffers under Parliamentary Government unless its repre- 
sentatives have tongues or brains or both. There are of course 
admirable Members, like the late Mr. Alfred Baldwin—rich, 
shrewd, capable, and public-spirited—who we believe never opened 
his mouth in the House of Commons, but whose opinion on any 
question of business was invaluable. It is all-important to keep 
this type in Parliament, but there is no reason that drones should 
dominate our party. If they captured Radical seats, they would 
have something to say for themselves, but in too many cases they 
simply appropriate Conservative strongholds to the exclusion of 
more energetic and effective politicians who are kept out of 


the House altogether by the MacKinley Tariff of “subscriptions ” 
levied in so many constituencies. The Central Office blames the 
selection committees in the constituencies for their preference for 
money-bags, while the Committees retort that whenever they 
consult the Central Office concerning a candidate, money-bags 
are thrust upon them. The result is what we see, viz., an attenu- 
ated Opposition largely composed of drones and deadheads. 


We do not feel disposed to attack the Opposition in the 
House of Commons because they work under very discouraging 
circumstances, but it is highly desirable, with a 
view to next Parliament, to increase the number of 
workers. During the closing days of the Session 
Ministers were very effectively criticised. Apart from Sir William 
Anson’s damaging exposure of the Irish University Bill, Mr. 
Balfour conclusively demonstrated their mismanagement of Par- 
liamentary business, and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton once again laid 
bare the fraud perpetrated in connection with Chinese labour 
inall its naked enormity. Ministers who professed to be outraged 
by the system of bringing indentured yellow labour oversea had 
salved their conscience by importing indentured black labour 
overland, although there was far greater mortality among the 
Portuguese than among the Chinese. The self-righteous Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, Colonel Seely, sought to shelter himself 
behind the decision of the Transvaal in favour of black as against 
yellow labour, which provoked Mr. Stuart-Wortley to observe that 
the Transvaal’s consent to the repatriation of the Chinese had 
only been bought by a disgraceful bribe of a guaranteed loan of 
five million pounds. On the subject of the cowardly betrayal of 
the British members of the Transvaal Civil Service to the tender 
mercies of the Boer Ministers, who have unblushingly raised their 
own salaries, Pecksniff, in the person of Colonel Seely, was driven 
into a corner, from which he could only escape in the approved 
Pecksniffian fashion, as was subsequently shown by Sir Gilbert 
Parker. We trust that the episode will not be allowed to drop 
when the House meets. Colonel Seely misled Parliament as to 
the proportion of “‘retrenched”’ officials for whom the Colonial 
Office had found employment, and he would be wise to make a 
clean breast of it instead of trying to bolster up an impossible 
case after the manner of his predecessor in Downing Street. 
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Waite cordially agreeing with the brilliant panegyric on Lord 
Lansdowne’s skilful leadership of the House of Lords during 
ee three critical and eventful Sessions, which we 

publish elsewhere from the pen of “A Peer,” it 
must be confessed that the Upper House did not appear in a very 
heroic light during the closing days ofthe Session. Aiterswallow- 
ing Mr. Birrell’s crude scheme for creating a Jesuit seminary in 
Dublin the Peers struck a valiant attitude towards the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, which was denounced in every mood and tense as 
a measure calculated to pauperise and demoralise the entire com- 
munity, and then suddenly executed a right-about-face, and 
tumbled over one another in their anxiety to support the 
Bill. This was neither magnificent nor politics. Of two 
things one. If the measure was as bad as the Peers 
declared, it was surely their duty as a serious Second Chamber 
to reject, amend, or postpone it. Lord Cromer offered them an 
excellent opportunity of giving effect to their hesitations by an 
amendment limiting the operation of the Bill to the year 1915, 
thus securing its reconsideration by another Parliament. The 
Lords allowed themselves to be blufied out of this, as out of every 
other amendment, and ended by swallowing the leek intact. If, 
on the other hand, it was always obvious, as we are now told, that 
the Lords had no serious locus stands as regards the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, because it dealt with money—an objection which 
might be used to deprive them of practically all legislative func- 
tions—they would surely have been wiser to husband their 
diatribes. It isalleged that the Peers intend to screw themselves 
up to reject the Licensing Bill. We shall see what we shall see. 
Meanwhile the Reform of the House of Lords is on the political 
agenda. Where is Lord Rosebery’s tardy Report? 


PurTine new wine into old bottles has been such a qualified 
success elsewhere as to make Westerners somewhat sceptical 
Th ._, towards the miraculous revolution on the shores 
e Turkish ‘ 

Revolution © the Bosphorus. If English comments seem 

reserved, it is not from any want of admiration for 
the handiwork of the disinterested patriots who patiently devoted 
themselves through many weary years to organising a new era, and 
who, when thehour sounded, struck with such amazing efficiency 
—but simply to a doubt as to its permanence. So far all has 
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gone well, and the Young Turks have displayed an ability, a 
wisdom, and a patriotism beyond all praise. The story, as re- 
lated by the Times Salonica correspondent, of how they captured 
the army under the nose of the Syrian camarilla, and, having 
captured the army, intimidated the Sultan, reads like a fairy- 
tale. The astute Abdul Hamid instantly realised that discretion 
was the better part of valour, capitulated to the reformers, 
promising a Parliamentary Constitution, consented to sacrifice 
his odious entowrage, who have since been scattered to the 
four winds, and placed himself in the hands of the Young 
Turks, who are now ruling the country. All well-wishers of 
the Turkish people, of whom Englishmen are among the warmest, 
in spite of our prolonged estrangement from the Palace and the 
Porte, sincerely hope that the present régime will be equal to 
their tremendous task. Great Britain is fortunate in being 
represented at Constantinople at this crucial moment by so level- 
headed a diplomatist as Sir Gerard Lowther, who may be con- 
gratulated on coming in for such an interesting crisis, the 
effect of which on the international situation it is early days 
to estimate. That it must be considerable is evident. All 
Macedonian reform schemes are for the time being “off.” Sir 
Edward Grey deserves well of his countrymen for having refused 
to be rushed by the cranks of the Balkan Committee into a 
policy which would inevitably have placed us in antagonism to 
the Turkish people as well as the Turkish Government. Curiously 
enough, although Germany has long been represented at Constan- 
tinople by an ambassador who is described by his admirers as 
“a second Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,”’ with sources of infor- 
mation extensive and peculiar, he was so ignorant of impending 
events as to allow his sovereign to confer the Black Eagle on the 
Grand Vizier of the old rotten régime the day before its collapse 
and his downfall—an incident which suggests that this decoration 
should be rechristened ‘the Order of the Falling Star.” 


We doubt whether the public generally realise that our thrifty 
Ministers who are unable to find money for the Army or the 
Navy contemplate raising the salaries of two of 
their number from £2000 to £5000, or that they 
have actually set aside the substantial sum of £20,000 to be annually 
squandered by Mr. L. V. Harcourt in entertaining any foreign 
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cranks who may happen to drift to London. The spirit in which 
our self-styled “national host” will administer this trust may 
be gathered from the entertainments lavished on Congresses 
composed of persons without influence or importance in their 
own countries, whose presence afforded Ministers an opportunity 
of discharging a certain amount of claptrap, whereas Lord Car- 
lisle’s plea for some official recognition of the International Art 
Congress, a really serious and representative body, was con- 
temptuously ignored, ex hypothesi because it provided no plat- 
form for Ministerial tub-thumping. , , , The untimely death 
of Mr. William Lavino, the Paris correspondent of the Times, 
is a serious loss to international politics, as well as to journalism. 
He found himself in Paris at the psychological moment, and 
devoted himself to the great constructive work of the entente 
cordiale, of which he subsequently became a most vigilant and 
efficient guardian. So great is the influence of the Tvmes- in 
foreign questions that without Lavino’s sympathetic support in 
all probability we never should have had the understanding 
which has become the corner-stone of European peace. , » 
Mr. Rupert Guinness is to be heartily congratulated on his brilliant 
capture of the Radical stronghold of Haggerston, where a vacancy 
was caused by the death of Sir Randal Cremer. The emphatic 
declaration of one of the poorest constituencies in England in 
favour of Tariff Reform is an unmistakable sign of the times: y 4 x 
Just as our German friends were anticipating the glorious moment 
when they would be able to invade this country by air as well as 
by sea, Count Zeppelin’s air-ship was destroyed by a thunder- 
storm. We breathe more freely. Meanwhile a national move- 
ment has been set on foot in Germany, the point of which is, 
needless to say, directed against England, of a similar character 
to the German Navy League, for the purpose of developing 
aerial aggression. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND LORD 
LANSDOWNE 


“Tis place will take a deal of pulling down,” said a man ina 
soft felt hat and a dark grey suit, regretfully. Not a very good 
specimen of classical English, perhaps, but yet an honest expres- 
sion of reluctant admiration. The occasion was the opening of 
the present session of Parliament and the speaker was a Socialist 
member of the Lower House, standing at the Bar of the House 
of Lords. The last notes of the wonderful, clear voice which has 
the gift of penetrating the depths of that worst of all places for 
sound had just died away, and the King, surrounded by the 
Great Officers of State, was reaching out his hand to his Consort 
to lead her down the steps of the Throne. It was a brilliant 
sight, a sight which always conveys the sense of majesty and 
dignity, and it was small wonder that the grey, earnest man, 
looking upon the scene with wistful eyes, should feel that here 
was the outward and visible sign of some hidden and mysterious 
power standing as a firm breakwater against which the storm of 
revolution must dash itself into mere froth and foam. 

It may be doubted whether the Upper Chamber ever stood 
higher in the esteem of the country than it does at present. The 
General Election of 1906 was a cataclysm, a great tidal wave of 
Radicalism sweeping everything before it. The millennium of 
the Little Englander had come. The best traditions of an 
Imperial patriotism were for the time wiped out. It seemed as 
though the next step must be the singing of the Carmagnole in 
the streets of London. The Tory squire was sent back to his 
shorthorns, and to so much of his acres as the new powers should 
allow him to keep for his own uses. Capital was to be governed 
by Labour, the master by the man, the hath by the hath-not. 
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Great were the promises of the new HouseofCommons. But the 
performances? To what has this political orgy given birth? 
How little done, and that little by such means! A Government 
with a majority of two to one behind it, ruling no longer by the 
force of public opinion expressed in Parliament, but by the 
arbitrary will of a none too eminent oligarchy, has forbidden the 
House of Commons to discuss the measures that it is pleased to 
introduce. There is to be no debate; the voice of the repre- 
sentatives of the people is no longer to be heard; Bills which 
entirely change the institutions, nay, even the very life, of the 
country are passed without going through that searching analysis 
which is the safeguard of civilised States, and England, hitherto 
believed to be a free country, is shackled by a tyranny such as 
only mob government can produce. The Prime Minister’s will 
and command are to stand for reason: let the Commons hear 
and obey. He does not seem to perceive how immeasurably the 
arrogance of a dictator tends to strengthen and popularise that 
Second Chamber the ending of which played so great a part in 
the Radical programme of 1906. 

Not for long will the British people put up with this state of 
things. After all orgies there is a painful awakening, and that 
the awakening has already taken place recent by-elections have 
clearly shown. It would in no way fit the purpose of this 
article to dwell upon the often-discussed question of the greater or 
lesser significance of by-elections, but the trend of public opinion, 
so uniformly shown by those which have taken place during 
the last two years, is a clear proof that the country as a whole 
has seen reason to repent of its intoxication in the early days of : 
1906. So it has come to pass that the people, no longer infatuated 
by the glamour of Socialistic and Radical creeds, praying for a 
new prophet to lead them out of the dangers of the wilderness, 
begin to turn to the House of Lords, seeking for salvation from 
the idols of two years ago which they now perceive to be 
false gods. Obviously, in the House of Commons as at present 
constituted there is no hope of deliverance. The Radical members 
see clearly that a General Election, even if it should not give 
the Unionist Party a working majority, cannot fail to oust many 
of them from their seats; so they stick to the drifting ship, and 
in enforced silence do the bidding of the captain, though even 
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they must see that he is running her into the unknown terrors of 
a treacherous sea. In the Lower House the personal interest is 
too strong. Salvation must be sought in “another place.” 

If a proof were wanting of the popularity of the House of 
Lords and of the firm hold which it has upon the imagina- 
tion, and even upon the affection, of the people, it would be 
found in the fact that after all the bluster and bragging of the 
General Election the promised attack upon its rights is yet an 
empty threat. The timid attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
towards the Peers remains that of Mr. Pickwick’s poetical 
friend. It is always doffing its coat and announcing that it is 
“ooing to begin.” In the meantime its supporters, greedily 
swallowing their denunciations of the monstrous iniquity of an 
hereditary chamber, are as keen as the most retrograde Tory to 
don the scarlet and ermine robes and make the prescribed bows 
to the Lord Chancellor. With Radical inconsistencies, however, 
we have not to deal here. After all, inconsistency is human; it 
is sometimes divine: we cannot expect even a Radical to be 
more than divine. 

What is the secret of the power of an institution which the 
Liberals hold up to execration upon the hustings and yet have 
not the courage to attack, while to the rank and file of the 
Party a seat in its gilded chamber is a dearly cherished 
ambition ? 

If our estimation of the regard in which the House of Lords 
is held be correct, it is evident that much of the credit must be 
due to those who guide its proceedings; and, to be fair, we must 
admit that this is true not only of those who sit on both sides 
of the House, but also of some who sit upon the cross benches, 
owning allegiance to neither of the two great Parties. Lord 
Spencer is, alas! only a revered memory. In his place, of Lord 
Ripon, a much-respected and even beloved veteran in the world 
of politics, it was expected with confidence that his bearing as 
Leader of the House would be unexceptionable, and so it proved 
to be. When, broken by ill-health and by a sorrow in which he 
met with universal sympathy, he felt no longer equal to the 
strain of the chief command, everybody regretted his decision. 
Lord Crewe was at the beginning of the present Parliament an 
unknown quantity. As Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a position 
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which in peculiarly difficult circumstances he had filled with becom- 
ing dignity, he had had no opportunity of revealing those 
debating powers of which he was presently to give proof. His 
management of the Education Bill, and his attitude on those 
occasions when from time to time he replaced Lord Ripon, at 
once raised him to the front rank of Parliamentarians; so that 
when the older Peer, on the recasting of the Government, resigned 
the leadership, it was clear that his mantle must fall on no 
other shoulders. Well has the wisdom of the choice been justi- 
fied. His courtesy, his perfect temper, his knowledge of the 
most tangled intricacies of his Bills, testifying to an industry 
which never leaves him at fault, his dignified demeanour, are 
qualities worthy of the best traditions of English politics, and 
make a Tory Peer wish that he too were on our side. For the 
credit of the House it is well as it is. 

The foremost man on the cross benches is, of course, Lord 
Rosebery; indeed it is difficult to think of the House of Lords 
without him. For forty years his eloquence, his wit, and his 
consummate knowledge of affairs both foreign and domestic 
have made his speeches one of the chief ornaments of statecraft 
in England. The pity of it is that he should elect to remain a 
political eremite, leaving his cave just often enough to make the 
world feel the loss of such a strength. That from time to time 
there should appear a literary gem such as the Napoleon or the 
Pitt serves to accentuate the sorrow with which we see a great 
captain sheathe his sword. Among the more recent additions to 
the intellectual wealth of the House are Lords Cromer and 
Milner, both sitting on the cross benches, but both separated by 
a great gulf on the most crucial question of the day—Tariff 
Reform. Itisacomfortto those who cannot utter the Shibboleth 
of Free Trade to reflect that if Lord Cromer is a great authority 
upon Egyptian, as he once was on Indian, finance, Lord Milner’s 
fiscal creed is born of long experience in dealing with the moneys 
of this country, both as Private Secretary to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and as chief of the Inland Revenue Department. 
But this is beside the present question. A third great pro-consul 
who has joined the House of Lords in the somewhat anomalous 
character of an Irish Peer is Lord Curzon; a man still young, 

"whose experience in many lands has rarely been exceeded and 
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whose striking talents as a writer, orator, and administrator 
have been fittingly recognised by the University which is 
proud of him as an alumnus of the past, and as a champion in 
the present and in the future. Another notable recruit, 
for many years a man of mark in the Commons, is Lord St. 
Aldwyn, of whom sometimes one feels as if he too might not 
inappropriately sit upon the cross benches; for if his eloquence 
and great power as a debater are always a terror to his foes, as 
a candid friend he occasionally makes his party wince also. In 
truth, there are many forces in the House of Lords. To pick out 
a few names at haphazard, there is Lord Cawdor, always an 
effective speaker; the Lord Chancellor, to whom all men listen. 
with pleasure, even when they disagree with him, feeling that 
every word that he utters comes from his honest heart; the Duke 
of Bedford, whose complete mastery of Army questions has given 
him real authority; Lord Newton, witty, caustic, and sagacious ; 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, with his sledge-hammer; Lord Mayo, 
of whom the late Duke of Devonshire, no mean authority, once 
said that he was always worth listening to; Lord Roberts, a 
great personality ; and last, not least, the Peer who still signs 
himself John Morley, a man of whom not only his Party but the 
House may be proud. If, as we said above, there are many 
forces, there is also a great sum of knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom, and so it comes to pass that a debate in the Upper 
House is always interesting. But what cannot fail to strike any 
man with experience of debating chambers is the fact that the 
House of Lords maintains the dignity of its proceedings without 
any controlling power. There is no Mr. Speaker to call an unruly 
member to order; no need of a Serjeant-at-Arms to escort a 
rebellious Peer to the Clock Tower. Like the Gentiles, the House 
“having not the law is a law to itself.” There is absolute free- 
dom of discussion; the gag is unknown; the guillotine, one of the 
revolutionary horrors of “another place.” Measures which have 
been rushed through the Commons by the help of that inaus- 
picious instrument have to face the ordeal of public examination 
by the House of Lords. No wonder that the Second Chamber 
should be dreaded by the autocracy of the Lower House. No 
wonder that, on the other hand, the country should look to the 
Lords as the one power which can save it from measures of 
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spoliation and injustice, from attacks upon the Consti- 
tution, from the passing of laws for which the people have 
given no mandate—upon which they have not even been 
consulted. 

The action of Ministers in reducing the House of Commons 
to silence, and thus substituting a Dictatorship for that Parlia- 
mentaryeform of government which has for centuries been an 
example to the world, has brought about between the two 
branches of the Legislature a crisis which they and their hench- 
men never lose a chance of fomenting. All-powerful in the one 
House, weak as wax in the other, they naturally seek to arouse 
the feeling of the people against the institution which they cannot 
coerce. In such circumstances a false step on the part of the 
Lords might have far-reaching effects and precipitate a struggle 
which it ought to be the object of all to avoid. There was, 
perhaps, never a time when the duties of the chief of the Oppo- 
sition were more difficult, never one when there was greater 
need for the exercise on his part of wisdom, firmness, and 
tact. Happily, in Lord Lansdowne the Unionist Peers have a 
chief in whom all those qualities which befit the situation are 
united. 

Few men have had a more varied experience of public affairs 
than Lord Lansdowne. Succeeding his father when he was just 
of age, he has been for forty-five years a member of the House 
of Lords. Applying himself at once to the serious business of 
the House, it was not long before he was selected for office. At 
the Treasury, at the War Office, and at the India Office, he served 
his apprenticeship to official life in subordinate posts. Later on, 
as Governor-General in Canada and Viceroy in India, he earned 
golden opinions from all with whom hecame in contact. Though 
he worked hard and honestly, he was no mere dryasdust politician. 
He was known as a quick shot, a good man to hounds, a keen 
fisherman. His woodmen and gardeners recognised his skill and 
knowledge. Brought up among the treasures of Bowood and 
Lansdowne House, his hereditary knowledge of art makes him a 
valuable trustee of the National Gallery. There is a passage in 
one of Lord Beaconsfield’s letters home, written when he was but 
twenty-five years old, in which he says: ‘‘To govern men, you 
‘must either excel them in their accomplishments or despise 
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them. Clay * does one, I do the other, and we are both equally 
popular.” Might not this saying be applied to the late Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, both leaders of the Unionist Peers, 
both commanding the most absolute loyalty on the part of their 
followers? It would be difficult to pick out two men more dif- 
ferent in all respects. Outside his own family circle, in which he 
was adored, there were not many men who could boast of any 
degree of intimacy with Lord Salisbury. Constitutionally per- 
haps rather shy, and very short-sighted, wrapped moreover in 
the pondering of knotty problems, either political or scientific, 
there was about him a certain aloofness which men could not 
easily penetrate. Almost a recluse, he was yet capable of the most 
tender sympathy upon occasions, while the talk of this silent man 
was illuminated with the electric flashes of wit—so various were 
his moods. Had Lord Salisbury been so minded he might have 
achieved the success of a Luttrell or aSydney Smith. His ambition 
lay in another direction; indeed it may be doubted whether the 
word ambition is fitted to his character. His motive power was 
more probably the sense of duty. In that virtue these two men, 
widely diverging in all other respects, essentially resemble one 
another. What had either to gain by devoting his life to the 
arduous and often ungrateful task of government? Both made 
great sacrifices at the call of patriotism. Both, by qualities almost 
antagonistic in themselves, achieved the highest measure of success. 
Lord Salisbury, a lonely figure, appealed to the imagination of the 
many, to the love of the few. Lord Lansdowne, so keenly in- 
terested in the pursuits, the hobbies, and even in the games of 
his fellows, rules by the force of a many-sided geniality. It would 
be interesting to trace the characteristics of the foremost men of 
the last and present reigns. The fascinating pococurantism of Lord 
Melbourne, the ponderous pomposity of Peel, the never-doubting 
self-consciousness of Lord John Russell, the rollicking gaiety of 
Lord Palmerston, the chivalrous dash of Lord Derby, the academic 
solemnity of Gladstone, the mystery that was in Disraeli, the wit 


* James Clay, afterwards member for Hull, the finest shot, billiard-player, 
racket-player, and amateur boxer of his day. One of the most notable whist- 
players and writers on whist of the French and English clubs. Himself a fine 
singer, he was the father of Frederick Clay, the composer He and Disraeli 
travelled together in the East in 1830. 
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and literary distinction of Lord Rosebery, the dialectical power 
and personal charm of Mr. Balfour, the pawkiness of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, all these are qualities brought to their 
ultimate expression, which, apart from statesmanship or political 
bias, have given men followers. Not always has the leader ex- 
ceeded his subordinates in knowledge, experience, or in eloquence. — 
There must be something of the divine afflatus even in what may 
be mere peculiarities that drive men out of the front rank into 
the first place. 

Whatever may be the secret of Lord Lansdowne’s influence, 
it is pretty certain that no other man could have led the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords during the last two years with the 
same success. The position has been one of singular difficulty. 
Courage and a firm determination not to yield one tittle of the 
rights of the Peers have been needed on the one hand, while on 
the other it has been essential to show tact and discretion so 
that there might be no excuse for alleging any desire to interfere 
with the privileges of the House of Commons. That Lord 
Lansdowne was possessed of political courage was well known. 
India had proved it. The way in which he dealt with the 
tragedy of Manipur in 1891 was a casein point ; for it was an open 
secret that the punishment which followed upon the murderous 
traitors with no lame foot was dealt out by his firmness, and that 
he was ready to take upon himself the whole responsibility for a 
course of action which was attacked with no ill-informed acrimony 
in the House of Commons by the ultra-Radicals of that day. It 
was an ugly and, to those who knew the secret of it, a revolting 
story, to which the hanging of the Senapati was the only fit 
ending. 

The same high moral courage and the same determination to 
shirk no responsibility was shown when, as Secretary of State 
for War, he was subjected to an attack as unjust as any by which 
a public man was ever assailed. Ifthe War Office was indeed, as 
was said at the time, an Augean stable, that was no fault of his. 
Why did his immediate predecessor, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, not purge it? He was at least as responsible as Lord 
Lansdowne. But the truth is that the system or no-system was 
the growth of long years of haphazard administration, and cer- 
tainly the period during which Lord Lansdowne was in command 
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was not suited to making changes. There is an old adage 
as to the danger, of swapping horses when crossing a stream. 
Lord Lansdowne had at his command a complete answer to 
the charges which were made against him. He maintained a 
dignified silence. He was too great a gentleman to enter into an 
unseemly pot-and-kettle controversy. But in 1900, when Lord 
Salisbury gave up the seals of the Foreign Office, Lord Lans- 
downe succeeded him, and there he gave evidence of the tact 
and judgment which, two years later, indicated him as the one 
man fitted to follow the great chief in the Leadership of the Party 
in the House of Lords. 

So long as the Unionist Government were in power the task 
of leading the House of Peers was, to a man of Lord Lansdowne’s 
resource and ability, a comparatively easy one. The two 
branches of the Legislature being practically in accord, there was 
no danger of friction, no risk of arousing susceptibilities. The 
Lords might amend and criticise details in the Bills passed by the 
Commons, but with their general principles they were in har- 
mony. But when the great upheaval of 1906 took place, the 
majorities in the two Chambers holding opinions diametrically 
opposed to each other, the Master of the House of Lords found 
himself in a position which called forth all his diplomacy, all his 
nicety of discrimination. It would be so easy to provoke a rup- 
ture! It may be necessary that such a rupture should come: 
possibly, even probably, it is not far distant. What is essential is 
that the occasion and the time should be rightly chosen. 

It was not long after the advent to power of the new Govern- 
ment that an opportunity arose of testing the strength of the 
Lords and the value of the threats so freely uttered by Ministers 
on the hustings. The Education Bill of 1906 pleased nobody. 
It was passed by an obedient majority in the Commons and 
freely amended by the Lords in Committee. The Lower House 
refused to accept the corrections and returned the Bill to the | 
Lords, who ‘‘insisted upon their amendments.’’ Upon this the 
Government threw up the sponge, contenting themselves with 
more threats against the hereditary Chamber—threats which 
have not yet borne fruit. 

The Small Landholders Bill (Scotland), which, as Lord Rose- 
bery put it, was an attempt to introduce into Scotland the 
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miseries of Ireland, was another measure which the Lords strangled 
in 1907. They would have passed the Bill with amendments so 
far as the crofters were concerned, but they absolutely declined 
to ruin Scottish agriculture by treating the highly-farmed Low- 
lands in the same way as the barren and inhospitable mountains 
of the Highlands. Again the Government swallowed the leek. 
It is, however, impossible within the limits imposed by a 
paper such as this to dwell upon the action of the Lords in 
individual cases of attempted legislation. To one more measure 
only will we allude. The Old-Age Pensions Bill of this year, 
after it had passed the House of Commons almost without dis- 
cussion by the extraordinary application of the guillotine, was 
introduced into the Upper House with a great flourish of 
trumpets and with many ominous threats as to what would 
happen if the Lords interfered with it. The Government insisted 
that it was part and parcel of the Budget, only treated apart for 
the sake of convenience. As tothat there might be two opinions. 
Logically, it could not be contended that it came under the 
scope of the famous resolution of 1678—a resolution, by the bye, 
in which the Commons endowed themselves with certain powers 


and privileges, but which never was submitted to or passed by 
the Lords. That resolution asserted 


That all aids and supplies, and aids to his Majesty in Parliament, are the 
sole gift of the Commons; and all Bills for the granting of any such aids and 
supplies ought to begin with the Commons; and that it is the undoubted and 
sole right of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the ends, 
purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications of such grants, 
which ought not to be changed or altered by the House of Lords. 


Now, the Pensions Bill, although ultimately it would involve a 
charge upon the Exchequer, made no provision for a grant to 
the King, which is Supply, nor did it in any way provide for the 
levying of a tax, which is “‘ Ways and Means.” It only asserted 
a principle, and that principle one which must work an entire 
change in the social life of the people. Upon the second reading 
Lord Wemyss moved an amendment to the effect that the dis- 
cussion of the Bill should be postponed until the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws, which had been sitting for three years 
under the chairmanship of Lord George Hamilton, should report, 
it being understood that the labours of the Commission were 
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nearly at an end. Logically, there was no gainsaying the pro- 
priety of this amendment, and it argued for a great power of 
loyalty to their Chief on the part of the Peers that only fifteen 
men should have followed Lord Wemyss into the lobby. Lord 
Lansdowne thought, and probably he was well advised, that it 
would be better to read the Bill a second time, reserving the 
right of amending it in Committee. 

When the Committee stage was reached there came a tussle. 
Lord Cromer had put down an amendment limiting the action of 
the Bill to seven years. Though this motion did not touch any 
financial operation that might be the outcome of the measure, 
Lord Wolverhampton claimed that it was a breach of privilege 
of the Commons and would be so regarded by them. In spite of 
Mr. Speaker’s ruling, which confirmed Lord Wolverhampton, it is 
difficult to see how, if this contention be correct, the House of Lords 
could discuss any Bill at all. There is no conceivable measure of 
any importance which does not involve a claim sooner or later 
upon the public purse. The Army, the Navy, the Civil Service, 
all the complicated machinery of Government and of the self- 
preservation of the State, need money for their maintenance. Are 
such questions not to be debated by the Peers? In that case 
England would become a One-Chamber country. These arguments 
were well put forward by Lord Lansdowne, who in trenchant 
terms repudiated this attempt to muzzle the House of Lords. 
The amendment was proceeded with and carried; and although 
subsequently, the Commons having rejected it, the Lords did not 
insist, the right of discussion was maintained and a ridiculous 
pretension was scattered to the winds. 

The Bill was a thoroughly bad one: it was full of glaring 
inconsistencies and injustices; the means by which it was to be 
carried into effect were not even dimly hinted at; all discussion 
upon it had been burked in the very House that claimed the 
monopoly of dealing with it. Yet the principle which it involved 
was one which had been advocated by political parties of all 
shades of thought. Many Peers who had formerly sat in the 
popular House had in former times proclaimed their adhesion to 
it. Had they voted for the amendment of Lord Wemyss (though 
that only sought to postpone, not to throttle, the Bill), they would 
have heen accused of inconsistency and of dishonesty, and the 
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cry, so valuable on the hustings, would have been raised that the 
Lords were killing a measure which was for the good of the people. 
Lord Lansdowne did wisely. He allowed the Bill to pass. 

In considering the individual part played by such a leader, it 
must of course be borne in mind that he naturally acts in con- 
sultation with his colleagues not only of his own front bench but 
also with the chiefs in the Commons. It is not to be supposed 
that Mr. Balfour and those who act with him are left out in the 
cold when weighty decisions have to be arrived at. That would 
be against all those principles which govern party politics. But 
if the main plan of campaign is settled in consultation, the 
detailed strategy of each action must be left to the general in 
command, who often has to act upon the inspiration of the 
moment. 

And here it is that Lord Lansdowne is so strong. For six 
years he has been the Master of the House of Lords—first as Leader 
of the House, and for the last two years of the Opposition, being 
no less powerful in the second place than he was in the first; for it 
is obvious that whoever commands the majority rules the House. 
It is not too much to say that every month of those six years has 
strengthened his position and increased the respect in which he is 
held by both sides. Always in his place, exercising a watchfulness 
which is ever on the alert, he allows no opportunity to slip, no 
mistake of his opponents in judgment or in debate to escape him. 
His readiness of retort, enhanced by great practice,is remarkable; 
while his wit, never allowed to degenerate into flippancy, serves 
him well upon occasions. What could be better than the way in 
which he compared the privacy of the correspondence between 
Lord Tweedmouth and the Kaiser to that of the private view of 
the Royal Academy? Again, when the Peers were told by a 
member of the Government that Mr. Haldane’s Army scheme was 
a gamble but that he was prepared to back it, the reply was 
sharp: “Is the noble lord prepared to gamble with the safety of 
the country?” But what commands the obedience of his Party 
is not so much his debating power, though that is great and 
often brilliant, albeit without any aim at histrionic display; 
it isthe serene judgment carried into effect with earnest calm, and 
an amazing instinct for seizing opportunity, which give him the 
mastery. When some hot-headed Peer behind him brings forward 
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a motion of which Lord Lansdowne does not approve, a word from 
him is enough; after a critical sentence or two he hopes that his 
noble friend will not press his amendment to a division, and there 
is an end of the matter. Perhaps it is his diplomatic training 
which has given him this precious sense of restraint; at any rate, 
it has served to strengthen an inborn talent which, whencesoever 
it comes, is a very valuable asset to his Party. His fighting 
power is undoubted, and it has been shown above that his moral 
courage is of the most determined quality. Had he been only a 
free-lance in politics that would have sufficed to make him re- 
markable. As a leader something more was required, and happily 
here, too, he has not been found wanting. There are moments in 
politics when dashing charges are magnificent though they are 
not war. It is the business of the great general to choose the 
fitting time and the fitting place. And when such a general can 
command the willing obedience of his lieutenants, we may be sure 
that he has been well chosen and that his victories will not be 
barren. 

It has seemed opportune to dwell upon this subject at the 
present moment for two reasons. In the first place, the House 
of Lords must be the battlefield of the next few months, perhaps 
years. The guns of the House of Commons have been spiked and 
its batteries are silenced; any resistance on the part of the 
minority is there impossible. Such debating as may take place 
is purely academic in character, and the Mother of Parliaments 
is restricted in her dotage to registering the will of Mr. Asquith. 
The Duma has more real power. In the second place, it is 
perhaps only those who closely watch the proceedings of the 
House of Lords who realise the importance of the part played by 
Lord Lansdowne. He himself is so modest, so self-effacing, that 
the public hardly realise what an immense debt of gratitude it 
owes to him. Those who sit under him, looking to him for light 
and leading, know his worth. It is well that others should share 
that knowledge. 
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Like the well-known optimism’ accompanying advanced stages 
of hopeless disease, an infatuated complacency seems often to 
possess the advocates of doomed causes. When the whole world 
is rejecting their faith with a nearer approach to unanimity than 
ever before, they persist in believing that mankind is on the 
point of adopting their opinions. There is no surer sign of 
political mania than this benevolent belief that the majority of 
the human race has become mad to such a degree that it must 
at no distant date return to sanity. We might almost say this— 
that reason is discrimination no less certainly than science is 
measurement. But Free Traders cannot discriminate and wrap 
their heads in a towel when they are invited to study the com- 
plicated facts of our various life. When in particular we 
observe a dwindling band of economic theorists, who are 
evidently the helpless victims of their own syllogisms; who 
argue without ceasing in a circle; who ignore the larger part of 
the economic scholarship of the modern world; who refuse 
altogether to face the broader lessons in connection with the de- 
velopment of nations; who believe that any one who differs from 
them must be either untaught, corrupt, or stupid; and who, 
in presence of the plainest signs of their impending ruin, nurse 
a foolish hopefulness like nothing so much as a fatuous smile 
upon a weak countenance—then, indeed, we know by all the 
certain signs and symptoms that we are dealing with people 
who are fundamentally incapable of a real examination of fact. 
They do not read the vast body of literature opposed to them 
by statesmen and economists greater than any of their own except 
Adam Smith—who is not their own, for although they may claim 
him for Free Trade, they cannot claim him for that doctrine of 
abject submission to the will of every Protectionist nation which 
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is the quintessence of the Free Import policy. If, indeed, they 
hear anything said in reply to them they donotlisten. The world 
as it is seems bad. They hymn the vain vision of the world 
as it will not be. They regard past history as, on the whole, a 
mistake, and present politics as, on the whole, an insensate scene 
of wicked delusions. They offer incense to each other. They 
commend each other for their intelligence, their lucidity, their 
infinite knowledge, and their infallible judgment; they dwell 
upon the peculiar purity of their political motives and actions. 
This extraordinary mental egoism—the very ecstasy of self- 
worship—is worse than unregenerate and unashamed. It is 
utterly unconscious. It is the enraptured cult of cant; and 
when we consider the tone as well as the matter of the recent 
Free Trade Congress at the Caxton Hall, we may well doubt 
whether any gathering in the world ever came nearer to the 
political equivalent of a Pharisee’s paradise. 

For days we had the dull drone of orthodox declamation 
—repeating fallacies a thousand times refuted without noticing 
the fact that there has ever been an answer, calmly attri- 
buting to other people opinions that they do not hold. If 3 
there could be imagined such a thing as an argumenta- " 
tive sewing-machine, such would be its dialectical mechanism. : 
Assembling in England, a few days before the Haggerston 
election, as clearly fought and won on Tariff Reform in a 
popular constituency as any contest could be, the one fresh and 
useful thing the conclave of pundits might have done would be 
to examine thoroughly and to refute if possible the arguments 
by which Tariff Reformers are rapidly converting the country. 
When we realise that these artists in optimism confined them- 
selves to explaining elaborately once more to each other the 
self-evident excellence of their principles, and in congratulating 
each other upon the progress of their cause, we may well doubt 
whether there has ever been such an irrelevant application of 
energy since Nero fiddled. Consider for instance the mere 
initial absurdity of the position. The Free Trade Congress was 
composed partly of delegates from the foreign nations where 
Protection is universally practised, partly of representatives 
of the cause in this country where Cobdenite candidates 
are going down like ninepins. These cheerful gentlemen 
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assembling in these circumstances might well remind us of 
nothing so much as the man who delighted to lie down in his 
own coffin ordered in advance. 

The tailors of Tooley Street were as representative of the 
world as were the foreign delegates of the nations they came 
from. What are we to say to the excellent enthusiasts from the 
great Republic who expound the glaring absurdity and immorality 
of the tariff system and who know that it would be as impossible 
in the forthcoming elections torun a Free Trade candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States as to nominate an advocate 
of the restoration of monarchy. Even a good medicine may be 
a rank poison in an excessive dose, and no sane Tariff Reformer 
can think himself bound to defend that caricature of a principle 
called McKinleyism, any more than that caricature of the 
opposite principle called Cobdenism. But to whom are we to 
attach most weight? To the politicians who belong to an impotent 
minority of the American people, or those not represented at the 
Free Trade Congress who speak for the overwhelming majority 
of the people of the United States. There is Mr. Roosevelt, a 
man of a certain character and no inconsiderable ability. His 
career at the White House has been to a large extent a battle for 
public morality and a campaign against the Trusts. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s strength lies in the fact that like no other man of our time 
he is the incarnation of American sentiment both in its faults and 
its qualities. He defends none of the evils which the American 
speakers at the Free Trade Congress denounced, and he has done 
more to curb these evils than all Transatlantic enthusiasts for 
Cobdenism put together. If the President had been able to stand 
for a third term he would have been elected by an overwhelming 
majority drawn from both parties. Yet Mr. Roosevelt is a con- 
vinced Protectionist. That is a serious fact. There are other 
facts of the same character. Why did the Congress in the Caxton 
Hall make not the smallest mention of them ? Authority doubtless 
cannot determine those things. But if people in this country 
only remember that the Free Trade delegates from the United 
States were on one side, but Mr. Roosevelt is on the other, they 
will agree that while the Caxton Hall contained a few American 
gentlemen, it contained no representatives of the American people. 
Mr. Taft is a Protectionist. Even Mr. Bryan is in no true sense 
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a Free Trader. When he says that he is in favour of tariff for 
revenue only he notoriously means that he is in favour of duties 
scaled down by comparison with the present preposterous level, but 
still three or four times as high as the tariff rates Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed. What is the use of leaving wholly unmentioned these 
practical truths? The American delegates would have done better to 
explain quite clearly that any possible reduction of the Protectionist 
schedules in the United States will leave them higher than any 
tariff in Western Europe. Cobdenite theorists who speak in the 
name of a minute minority of the American people on behalf of 
a cause totally extinct as a real influence upon affairs are, we may 
say, eulogists of the anatomical structure of the dodo. The dodo 
was a great bird, but it is very dead. The problem of reviving 
it is insoluble. 

But again let us take the delegates from Canada. Here, again, 
we have a small number of good men who genuinely believe that 
ina moral sense they are the people, and virtue as well as wisdom 
shall die with them. We have just explained that the Democratic 
Party in the United States, if returned upon a programme includ- 
ing the ery of tariff for revenue, would perpetuate Protection in a 
form moderate for the United States, but from our point of view 
unthinkably extreme. Again, we have the strange spectacle of 
delegates from the Dominion appearing not to speak for the greatest 
of our younger nations, but to bring an indictment against both 
parties in Canada. Again, it is the attitude of the man who had 
never met eleven such obstinate fellows in his life; and the world 
remains totally unconvinced. The people of this country believe 
that Canada is right. They listen to but they do not heed Canadian 
speakers who tell them that Canada is wrong. The story of how 
the tariff has been made the foundation of the national policy of 
the Dominion was held up to the Caxton Hall Congress as a 
shocking example, but it ought to be repeated as an inspiring 
precedent at every Tariff Reform meeting in the land. In 1896 
we are assured the Liberal Party swept the polls upon the cry of 
free imports. When they were in office they found that pure 
Cobdenism was an impossible policy, and that any attempt to 
approximate to it in practice would be a ruinous policy. Then 
came the great departure. Under the leadership of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier the Liberal Party in Canada acted precisely as the Radical 
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Party will act sooner or later in this country. They did not 
repudiate any abstract principle they had ever professed. They 
pleaded revenue and other necessities. But they adopted the 
tariff, they continued the tariff. It has been repeatedly revised. 
It has never been lowered. After twelve years’ trial the system 
is stronger thanever. What person in his senses can believe that 
if Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s system had impoverished the nation, the 
nation would not have felt the consequences and rejected it and 
him ? 

Who does not know that the period since the tariff was 
accepted by both parties at Ottawa as the basis of the national 
policy of Canada, has been, upon the whole, a time of such 
abounding prosperity and progress as never was known before in 
the records of the Dominion? Who is not aware that while the 
Liberal Party in Canada was practically associated with Cob- 
denite dogma it was rejected again and again? And who can 
mistake the significance of the fact that since Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and his followers became identified in the public mind with a 
sane and steady exercise of the tariff, avoiding all extremes 
whether of Protectionist crudity or Free Trade fanaticism, it 
has been again and again returned? The English-speaking 
peoples throughout the whole North-American Continent 
have proved that tarifis do not restrict trade and do not check 
prosperity, but that social progress may advance, even under 
extreme forms of what is called Protection, at a rate which 
reduces to ludicrous absurdity the professional gloom of those 
mechanical dialecticians who repeat their convictions interminably 
without the least heed to the facts. Cobdenism as advocated at 
the Caxton Hall, and as at present practised in this country, has 
been abandoned in Canada and the United States by both the 
great parties which control public life. To exhibit a white 
elephant at the Caxton Hall, not as a notable thing in itself, but 
as the typical representative of the elephant species, would be as 
legitimate as the suggestion that the abstract opinions of the 
foreign and Colonial delegates to the Free Trade Congress have 
any important bearing upon the policy of their nations. When 
we find any community animated for very long periods together 
by an overwhelming sentiment we may be sure that there are 
good grounds for it. Just as the House of Commons is wiser 
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than any person in it, the United States and Canada, and every 
considerable nation abroad, are far wiser, we may depend uponit, 
than any of their economic mugwumps. 

The case is exactly similar in Germany. Ludwig Bamberger, 
one of the last of the leaders of the older Liberalism in Germany, 
knew that the fight he had waged against Bismarck had been 
waged in vain, and he declared before his death that in Germany 
Free Trade was ‘‘rooted clean out”’ (griindlich ausgeriumt). How 
true is that saying for all the purposes of practical politicians 
has been shown again and again in these pages. The most 
prominent by far of all the Teutonic delegates to the Caxton 
Hall was Herr Theodor Barth. Now, Herr Barth is a brilliant 
Ishmaelite, but he is the most isolated politician in Germany. 
His paper, Die Nation, recently stopped publication to the great 
regret of all who love good writing. This may be taken as one 
indication of the amount of support commanded in his own 
country by this eminent Continental member of the Cobden 
Club. Herr Barth was until recently a member of a very little 
party which was itself the fraction of a section. But Herr Barth 
no longer agrees even with this limited company of the Radical 
elect. He has seceded and forms a party of one. No other 
politician of anything like equal influence and character stands 
by his side. Herr Barth speaks for himself and for very few 
besides. He is at least as isolated as Mr. Harold Cox. What 
could be more misleading and more mischievous in practical 
politics than the attempt to direct the attention of the people of 
this country to Herr Barth’s opinions rather than to those of the 
vast mass of the German people. The causes of this German 
delegates’ present extreme degree of isolation are interesting. 

The Fatherland under its new tariff has been in the last 
two years more protective and more progressive than ever. But 
the Radical Party, with which Herr Barth was until lately 
associated, have become a Government Party. They are part of 
Prince Biilow’s bloc. They maintain the Government which 
maintains the tariff. And even a Radical Ministry in Germany, 
were such a phenomenon possible, as it is not, could not abolish 
the tariff. Precisely the same process would appear which has 
led in practice to the abandonment of Cobdenism both by the 
Liberal Party in the Canadian Dominion and by the Democratic 
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Party in the United States. A useful witness upon this point 
was Professor Arndt. Even as we are this German delegate 
is notsatisfied with us, and from a Free Trade point of view he 
defends his own country valiantly. True, that it is more than 
thirty years since Bismarck repudiated Free Trade. True, 
that the latest and highest Teutonic tariff before it was adopted 
was denounced—like all the previous tarifis—as a certain cause of 
blue ruin. True, that German commerce expanded as never before. 
True, that the very efficient but probably quite sufficiently severe 
fiscal system at present in force is a scheme of rates at least 
three times as high on the average as Mr. Chamberlain proposed. 
But that invaluable Free Trade professor Dr. Arndt instructs us as 
follows: “It was perhaps unnecessary to point out that Germany, 
' even official Germany, although she had turned to a protectionist 
system, and recently had increased the duties, was not by any 
means to be reckoned among the extreme exponents of protec- 
tionism.” If the German tariff is moderate in adding only about 
a third to the average cost of any British manufactures which 
the Kaiser’s subjects might attempt to import, then clearly Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal principles by comparison are as mild as 
mother’s milk, a fact which might well have been explained at 
Caxton Hall for the especial advantage of the foreign delegates if 
British Cobdenites were as fair to Tariff Reform as Teutonic 
Cobdenites are indulgent towards German protection. 

And Dr. Arndt goes on to warn us in effect that there is the 
same possibility of obtaining reduced tariffs from Berlin as of 
securing a limitation of armaments—no more, noless. Let dreams 
be unfettered, especially upon this side, and only let us not expect 
too much in the future. For the abolition of Protection, Dr. 
Arndt conjured his hearers to fight vehemently in the abstract 
—but in practice, as he added, that abolition ‘‘ Could of course 
only be a gradual one, if they did not want to give some sudden 
and injurious shocks to German economic life.” Thisis precisely 
like the attitude of Sir Wilfrid Laurier or Mr. Bryan—the abolition 
of tariffs would be so very gradual upon these principles that nobody 
in the present generation would see the end of the process, even 
if Teutonic Free Traders could ever have the power, which they 
have no chance of acquiring. ‘Who is that?” asked Coleridge 
as Klopstock passed. “The German Milton,” they replied. 
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Said Coleridge, “‘ A very German Milton.” It is a harmless story 
as it stands, but might gain in point if adapted. When the 
excellent Professor Arndt is commended to us as a German 
Cobdenite we can only answer that we perceive him to be a very 
German Cobdenite. Meanwhile the Radical’ fraction of Prince 
Biilow’s bloc will implore us to be true to free imports on our side, 
while they maintain, by their votes on their side, the Govern- 
ment of the most powerful Protectionist State in Europe. The 
redoubtable Dr. Barth, for his part, is so convinced of the gross 
scandal of this that he suggests, as the alternative, an alliance 
between Liberalism and Socialism. The Socialist lion would 
lie down with the Liberal lamb, though the lamb would be 
inside. The weakness of Dr. Barth’s position is, of course, that 
he would ruin what remains of that purely bourgeois creed known 
as German Radicalism, and at the same time he would not have 
the slightest chance of restoring in Germany free imports, as our 
innocent natives among the members of the Cobden Club under- 
stand that policy. 

Most German Socialists, though by no means all, are bitterly 
and extravagantly opposed to the food taxes, which keep twenty- 
five millions of the German people splendidly rooted in the soil, 
and thus preserve intact the true national foundations of physical 
fitness and military power. But between the agrarian duties and 
industrial protection, the followers of Herr Bebel are learning more 
and more to draw a deep distinction. If the German Socialists, by 
some transformation as sudden and peaceful, let us say, as the 
revolution on the Bosphorus, could form a Government to-morrow, 
it is not certain that they would abolish the food taxes, and it is 
quite certain that they would not abolish the tariff upon British 
and other foreign manufactures. Again, we may say that while 
there were German gentlemen at the Free Trade Congress, there 
were no representatives of Germany, and men like Herr Theodor 
Barth and Professor Arndt incur a considerable responsibility 
when, with the mischievous naiveté of sincere delusion, they convey 
false impressions of the state of economic opinion in Europe. They 
raise in the enthusiastic but uninstructed breast of the ordinary 
Cobdenite in this island hopes that never can be gratified, while 
our system of unconditional and unreciprocated free imports 
enables foreign protection to develop upon every side with complete 
impunity. 
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If enough had not been said upon this part of the question 
we might speak of France. Our good friend M. Yves Guyot is 
so admirable a supporter of the entente cordiale, and he is from 
his own point of view so courageous and so consistent—by com- 
parison with the petrified pedantry of the native members of our 
Cobden Club he was even so sensible when he approved of defen- 
sive legislation against sugar bounties—that we are bound to 
criticise him with great tenderness. But he can look back upon 
a long life. He has always had the opinions he holds now. He 
has preached them for a generation with the same vigour and 
vivacity. And yet, and yet—M. Yves Guyot has seen France 
growing happily richer and richer, but also more Protectionist. 
She is becoming to an increasing extent the banker of Europe, 
although so many of our representatives of high finance would 
have us believe that if we adopted the very mildest measure of 
Tariff Reform—and kept in our own country some of the money 
we are sending out of it—we should cease to be the bankers of 
the world. Now Mr. Lloyd-George’s Patent Act, asis reasonably 
computed, will transfer to this country at least £25,000,000 of 
foreign capital which would never otherwise have been invested 
here, and, of course, that is good for Britain, and, of course, it is 
good for banking. 

Let us return tothe example of the Republic. M. Yves Guyot 
extols Cobden’s treaty with France nearly fifty years ago. That 
treaty was forced upon our neighbours by the despotic power of 
Napoleon III., and it was repugnant to the French people. They 
had no sooner recovered their full freedom than they set them- 
selves more and more definitely to restore the historic principles 
of the national economic policy founded by Colbert two centuries 
before. M. Guyot and his friends preached and pleaded. France 
increased her tariffs and increased her prosperity. French Free 
Traders commenced to be a rapidly dwindling band, but M. Guyot 
and his friends pleaded still more vehemently, like Philosopher 
Square, for ‘“‘the immortal rule of right and the eternal 
fitness of things.” But again our neighbours increased their 
tariffs. Again they increased their prosperity. M. Clemenceau 
is a Radical like Mr. Bryan, like Sir Wilfrid Laurier, like 
the Freisinnige who form part of Prince Biilow’s bloc—and 
in spite of a common inclination to Free Trade opinions in the 
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abstract, they have all discovered in the concrete that Free Trade 
opinions have nothing to do with the case. The action of all 
these Democratic statesmen speaks louder than words—much 
louder than the persevering accents of isolated politicians who 
are remarkable for the extent to which they do not represent 
their country. The collective and national intelligence of France 
is no mean thing, and we must prefer it even to the acute 
dialectics of an intellectual Ishmaelite so accomplished as M. Yves 
Guyot. Of course, it may be usefully remarked in passing that 
all depends in these things not upon abstract principles, but 
upon the judgment with which they are applied. France is 
probably now carrying as high a tariff as she can bear, and it is 
even possible that Protection across the Channel has passed 
beyond the point of greatest economic efficiency: We must 
always remember, and we should more frequently say, that we 
are not concerned to defend upon principle any system of Pro- 
tection which foreign nations may have applied to their own 
peculiar conditions, but that we are only responsible for the Tariff- 
scheme which we ourselves propose. Another French delegate, 
M. Jules Hayem, remarked: “French Free Traders had hoped 
that Protection would not spread in France, but it had spread, 
and sent its roots still deeper into the soil.”’ 

Finally, let it be remarked that Italy is another very intelli- 
gent and enlightened nation which has made astonishing indus- 
trial progress since Tariff Reform principles, more extreme than 
our own, were adopted in that country twenty years ago. Huxley 
thought the Italian mind was, upon the whole, the intellectual 
instrument of finest temper in the world. Nowhere has economic 
thought in the present generation been more active and more 
penetrating. Nowhere have the adherents of the Cobdenite 
School more rapidly disappeared. Prince Cossano lamented in 
the Caxton Hall that in Italy there is now ‘‘ but a small minority 
who tried to spread the principles of Free Trade.” 

The first Free Trade Congress was clearly an unprecedented 
collection of polyglot prophets still preaching a universally 
abandoned principle in the most various tongues, but equally 
without influence in their own countries. The popular mind in 
this island is nevertheless so constructed that it wonders 
why so many ingenious theorists belonging to so many different 
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nations are compelled to acknowledge their total failure to 
spread conviction at home or to prevent the irresistible increase 
of heresy. Our people will be driven to believe that there must 
be another side to the question. They will assume that side is 
rather likely to be right, since it was so sedulously ignored by 
those who had every inducement to examine it calmly and to 
confute it clearly if they could. The very spectacle of the 
Caxton Hall gathering, considered as an international home for 
lost causes and strayed casuists, was an object-lesson more 
priceless for the purposes of Tariff Reform than a new armoury 
of set arguments. 

In the meantime facts pursue their passionless way. The 
American depression was more sudden and severe than our own, 
since it was the reaction from a period of more intense prosperity 
than has ever been known in this country during the present 
generation. There are unmistakable signs that prosperity will 
return in the United States much sooner than amongst ourselves. 
By comparison with Germany in foreign trade during the first 
six months of the present year, our commerce shows a greater 


decline in exports and imports alike. The figures are as 
follows : 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 
Mill. £ Mill. £ Mill. £ Mill. £ 
United Kingdom ; + ae 259 sh 206 190 
Germany . . ; . 218 204 one 162 161 


Upon both sides of the account it will be seen the German 
position is better than our own—a fact enough of itself to prove 
once more the utter charlatanism of the contention that the 
tariff enriches the minority by impoverishing the majority and 
restricting trade; and that free imports is tbe best means in all 
circumstances of promoting the volume of exchanges. That a 
nation under a tariff may be the better able to hold the trade in 
bad times as well as to take it in good—reckoning the home 
market and the foreign market together—is suggested still more 
strongly by the comparative figures for unemployment. It is 
certain, in spite of the vague and meaningless protests in the 
Labour Gazette against any institution of comparisons upen this 
subject, that the returns for unemployment in Great Britain and 
Germany may very properly be compared. Among the Kaiser’s 
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subjects of all the members of Trade Unions making returns, 
only 2°8 per cent. are unemployed. In this country the corres- 
ponding figure at the end of June showed the appalling figure of 
8:3. With this grim comparison before them the working classes 
of Germany are as unlikely to be converted to Cobdenism as 
Democracy in this country is tolerably certain to be converted 
far more generally than hitherto to Tariff Reform. Do any of 
the orthodox economists of the Free Trade Congress dispute the 
fact that capital provides employment? Yet from what 
industrial country, with full manufacturing facilities and an 
increasing population, has capital flowed away so largely as from 
England during the last few years? Why is it that during the 
last few years emigration from this country under free imports 
has been from five times to well-nigh ten times as large as from 
Germany under the tariff ? 

We pause for a reply, but we have asked the searching ques- 
tion so often before that we know no intelligible answer can be 
furnished. As for the charges about the necessary connection 
between tariffs and corruption, which is the quintessential article 
in the whole cult of cant, if the American fiscal system is 
responsible for Tammany, what fiscal system is responsible for 
Mile End? Of the appeal to fear nothing need be said. 
Whenever Dr. Barth suggests that though foreign nations have 
adopted tariffs with impunity we cannot use the same liberty 
without risk—when Lord Carrington reduces the same idea to the 
very ignominy of nonsense by bleating about the “‘ friendly nations 
who gave usa free hand in the South African War ”—let us never 
forget that weakness invites attack and strength averts it. That 
the only way of abating or arresting foreign Protection is by 
adopting a tariff of our own is as certain as that our only 
safeguard against foreign armaments is the Fleet. 


J. L. Garvin. 


BELGIUM IN THE GRIP OF GERMANY 


—_ 


TuE little kingdom over which King Leopold rules is, at the pre- 
sent moment, confronted by two very serious dangers, which 
may have a serious bearing upon its future. I do not intend to 
deal here with the first of these two perils—+.e., the management 
of the Congo Free State; too much literature has already flooded 
the English newspapers on this subject and, besides, the question 
is on its way towards a satisfactory solution. 

The second, and I believe the gravest, is the ‘German 
peril,” which is daily threatening Belgium more acutely. I will 
try to explain the facts of the case, but as they are somewhat 
complicated a short retrospect is necessary. 

To be able to grasp the question in its entire magnitude a 
fact must be borne in mind which is often forgotten by students 
of purely Belgian affairs, viz., that the people of Belgium include 
two races, entirely different in language, in sentiment, and in 
ideas. Northwards we have the Flemish race and southwards 
the Walloon, and if you draw a straight line across Belgium from 
Ostend to Verviers, you will find that above the line, in the 
valley of the Scheldt, live the Flemish people, of German and 
Dutch descent; below the line, on the banks of the Meuse, and 
of its tributary the Sambre, are the Walloons, of Gallician descent. 
A century ago the Walloon territory was still incorporated in 
Napoleon’s empire and that of the Flemings in the kingdom of 
Holland; but the two conflicting races were constitutionally 
united in 1831, and this reunion formed the Belgian kingdom of 
to-day. In spite, however, of this legal union, the struggle be- 
tween the two races has been going on ever since 1831 with 
renewed intensity. A great many Flemings have resented and 
still resent the separation of the Flemish provinces from Holland, 
and they have always regarded the Revolution of 1830-31 as a 
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mere adventure brought about by a handful of men who were 
mere tools in the hands of the French Government. In fact, the 
Revolution quite naturally established the predominance of the 
French spirit in Belgium, all the more as the whole movement 
which culminated in this Revolution had originated in a strong ill- 
feeling against King William of the Netherlands, provoked by 
his wish to compel the Belgians to learn the Dutch language, 
while the majority of them only spoke French. This was the 
first, the initial reason of the Revolution of 1830; so much so 
that the Belgians, in order to prevent any further possible cur- 
tailment of the freedom of languages, included in their Constitu- 
tion a provision (art. 23) establishing “‘the absolute freedom of 
all citizens with regard to languages.” 

The insertion of this clause in a Constitution which embraces 
some three million Flemings and only two anda half million Wal- 
loons was looked upon as nothing short ofa defiance flung into the 
face of the Flemings; and thus, asa protest, a “‘ pro-Fleming ” or 
flamingant agitation was started in the country. It was never 
discontinued one moment during seventy-seven years, and to-day 
even, in spite of more than three-quarters of a century’s con- 
stitutional union, Walloons and Flemings are as hostile to one 
another as in 1830. And they have remained wonderfully 
different from one another. The people of Belgium, one may 
well say, have two consciences, for they have two bloods: the 
Flemish blood, which is wise, pacific, stubbornly attached to its 
most antiquated traditions, fervently catholic and staunch in 
defence of the Roman Catholic religion; on the other hand, the 
Walloon blood which is more pugnacious, is politically liberal and 
philosophically free-thinking. Thus the two people are entirely 
different, and are both devoted to their race and to its expansion. 
The Belgian Government have had abundant evidence of the 
mutual jealousy of Flemings and Walloons and realise how 
difficult it is to govern so as to satisfy them both ; and they have 
experienced it recently more acutely than ever when the Chamber 
of Representatives was engaged in the discussion of a Bill intro- 
duced by M. Coremans, deputy of Antwerp (Antwerp is the 
strongest Flemish fortress of the country), providing for com- 
pulsory teaching of Flemish in several classes of Government 
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schools.* The Bill provoked universal criticism in the ranks of 
the Walloons, who deeply resent this “‘ compulsion” in the teach- 
ing of their rival’s language. From a practical point of view, 
the Coremans Bill is of no value and would involve many Belgians 
in serious difficulties, as the Flemish language is of no earthly 
use outside three or four Belgian provinces, and to make its 
teaching compulsory is simply preventing the numerous Belgian 
scholars, who have no time to learn more than one language, from 
learning thoroughly a much more useful language—i.e., French. 
French is spoken in every part of Belgium, and to give an official 
character to another language, which, by the way, is considered 
by many people as a mere Dutch dialect, is a measure of no 
practical utility. But it has, from a Flemish standpoint, great 
political importance. By instituting “ compulsory Flemish ” in 
the Belgian schools, the Conservative Government wants to give 
unqualified support to the Flemings to the detriment of the 
Walloons. ‘The reasons of this singular attitude are the follow- 
ing: the Walloons are, intellectually speaking, Frenchmen; all 
their cities, 2.e., Liége, Namur, Tournai, &c., are more French 
than Belgian, and above all the French spirit, which the Walloon 
domination entails, is the spirit of anticlericalism. The more 
powerful the French element becomes in Belgium the weaker will 
be the Catholic party (they have been in power since 1884). The 
latter, therefore, dreads nothing more than the increase of the 
French spirit in Belgium; the Catholic party has always been 
supported by the Flemish provinces, while the Walloon provinces 
have as consistently supported the Liberals and the Socialists; 
this is the real reason of the support the Government, irrespective 
of possible trouble, are giving to the compulsory Flemish 
Teaching Bill. 

Sus aua Francais / is the war-cry of the innumerable Catholic 
electoral agents. During the last elections, in 1906 and in 1908, 
the Catholic propaganda had as its watchword, A bas le 
Combisme / thus threatening the people that, if they failed to 
vote for the Catholics, the Roman Catholic Church would be 


* The Bill was discussed, and then sent back to a special committee for 
further consideration. It will be taken up as soon as the Belgian Chamber has 
concluded the debate concerning the Congo. 
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treated in Belgium as it had been in France under the Premiership 
of M. Emile Combes. 

For the moment the Flemings have the best of this internal 
struggle. Should they ultimately win, the influence of France 
over Belgium would be a thing of the past, which would bea 
moral and material disaster for King Leopold’s country. This 
crisis is still distant, but it is approaching. This is why the 
situation requires watching. Were French influence ousted 
from Belgium, that country would fall under the influence of 
Germany, who is, not without reason, suspected of backing the 
pro-Flemish movement. 

This is the peril to be instantly signalised. The Germans 
are slowly but surely invading Belgium, and they regard that 
little kingdom as their future prey. How could it be otherwise? 
The Pan-Germans, who are almighty just now in Berlin, are ambi- 
tious—German trade would gain much by the adjunction of the 
Belgian coast to Germany’s. This is, I am well aware, only a 
dream at present, but every one knows that the Pan-Germans 
are not mere dreamers. The population of Germany, the trade of 
Germany are daily expanding. Where will the surplus of the popu- 
lation go? Certainly not to the German colonies, where the rule 
of Germany has not hitherto been very successfully established. 
Where then? To the Western hemisphere—and failing the 
means of emigrating so far away from home, the German emi- 
grates to Belgium and to Holland. Then, again, through what 
channels will the overflowing exports of Germany reach their 
destination? Hamburg, Bremen, Altona, &c. &c., are already 
too small for present needs. It is common knowledge that the 
Germans have their eye upon Antwerp. 

Of late emigration towards Belgium has been systematically 
encouraged in Berlin. No stone has remained unturned by the 
Wilhelmstrasse authorities. The number of German consulates 
in Belgium has been increased; cheap railway arrangements have 
been made for emigrants, &c. &c., and consequently the number 
of Germans living in Belgium has risen. According to the census 
of 1890 there were 45,000 Germans in Belgium; according to 
that of 1900 there were 54,000, and so rapid has been the 
movement this century that were a census drawn up to-day 
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the figure would not be far from 100,000.* And the tide is 
rising daily. 

Respecting the trade, one can assert that Germany has ousted 
from the Belgian field all her competitors save Great Britain and 
France; and while her imports into Belgium used to hold, say 
ten years ago, the fifth or sixth rank, they have risen this year 
to the second or third. Germany has, wisely enough, secured a 
solid foothold in every Belgian city. In Antwerp, the commercial 
metropolis of the kingdom, she controls the entire shipping trade 
through the two powerful German combines of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line and the North-German Lloyd, and the banking and 
export business is largely in German hands. The Antwerp Exchange 
has given seats to a great number of German brokers, and the 
rest of the trade is carried on by a heavy proportion of Germans. 
I have myself often noticed the somewhat significant fact that 
in Antwerp the “man in the street’’ knows no word of French, 
very little Flemish, but speaks German fluently, a result of the 
steady policy of germanisation which is carried on, not only by the 
Germans individually, but also by the numerous Vereine which 
have in recent years been created everywhere in Belgium. There 
are some Verewe in Brussels, in Antwerp, in Ghent, and in 
every Other large town, which conduct a ceaseless propaganda in 
favour of Germany and the Germans. These Vereine meet and 
publicly celebrate the innumerable “ Geburtstage”’ of the mem- 
bers of the Imperial family, from the Kaiser to the youngest 
princes. Last year the Antwerp Verein, the chairman of which 
is the local director of the North-German Lloyd, organised a visit 
of German burgomasters to several Belgian towns. These 
Vereine distribute pamphlets throughout the country, represent- 
ing Germany as the saviour of all the small countries and as the 
principal guarantee of the independence of the neutral States, 
such as Belgium. I have before me one of these pamphlets, 
from which I take the following extract: 


The Flemings can, just as easily as the North-Germans (who only speak 


* This figure only includes the real Germans, who have remained faithful 
to their nationality. To those 100,000 one must add about as many former 
Germans who have been recently naturalised Belgians, but who remain true 
Germans to the backbone. 
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“Platt’’), learn the Hoch Deutsch, which is the literary language of some 70,000,000 
people. German science, the German language, the German culture now play 
a prominent part in the world. Germany contests England’s world supremacy 
in trade. Germany is not only the country of poetry and philosophy, but also 
of business and enterprise. Everybody knows that, even in France, except a 
few French novelists like M. René Bazin and M. Maurice Barrés, who still 
believe in the superiority of the French race. 

This pamphlet was written by M. Louis Germain, and published 
in Antwerp a few months ago, and, reading between the lines, it 
is easy to see by whom it is inspired. Such literature is widely 
circulated in the country, and inevitably produces an effect. 
Thanks to the Germans in Belgium, several German schools have 
been established where German and Belgium children are educated 
in German. Two schools of this kind exist in Antwerp, one in 
Brussels, and several others in minor cities. They are crowded 
with German children, and meet with more and more success. 
They shape the intelligence and character of a considerable 
number of young boys and girls who will one day be Belgian 
citizens, but whose character and intelligence will be in entire 
conformity with German ideas and ways of thinking. The found- 
ing of these schools is one of the most remarkable phases of the 
Germanisation scheme of which I am writing, and which actually 
is in operation all over the country, especially in the Flemish 
provinces and in the Belgian districts adjoining the German fron- 
tier. In Verviers, for instance, and around Verviers (province of 
Liége), all the farm labourers are Germans, and I have myself in 
late years often found it difficult to go about in that region with- 
out German. Moreover, German homesteads have been created 
there, and also in the Belgian province of Luxemburg, where German 
is universally spoken. In fact, German is the only language of 
thousands of people, who are Belgians by birth, but who have 
always lived amongst German-speaking communities, and who 
are already Germans in heart and by feeling. Further, every 
summer the Belgian seaside resorts are literally invaded by 
Germans. Ostend, where Englishmen and Frenchmen used to 
feel at home, is now flooded by Berlin and Hamburg merchants, 
and it is about the same with another seaside place, Blanken- 
berghe (to which a London paper referred some weeks ago as the 
‘German Ostend”). The French, English, and even Belgians, 
are almost expelled from the littoral by the ever-increasing 
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Germans, who generally buy houses and villas there, and thus 
become owners of landed property in Belgium. 

All these circumstances are sufficiently significant to call for 
no further comment. The German hand is slowly but surely 
overwhelming Belgium ; signs of this are at hand in every corner 
of the kingdom, and this state of things causes no little uneasi- 
ness amongst a great many Belgians. A group of very distin- 
guished men (politicians, newspaper editors, &c.) became aware 
a year ago of the danger confronting their country; further 
inquiry soon proved how grave it was, and moreover that it was 
as serious for Holland as for Belgium. In the Netherlands, too, 
the Pan-Germans are at work, and the marriage of Queen Wil- 
helmina with a German prince stimulated their nefarious activity 
in the land of the tulips. It was from this ‘German peril” 
threatening the two kingdoms that the idea of an entente between 
Belgium and Holland originated. The project was approved in 
the high political circles in both countries, and was about to be 
discussed officially, when discouraging news came as to the effect 
the intended entente had produced in the Wilhelmstrasse. The 
Kaiser’s Government had not been slow to notice that such an 
entente (1.e., military, naval, industrial, and postal) would check 
the development of Germany in the Low Countries; Germany is 
quite willing to fight those who oppose her development in 
Belgium and in Holland, but only to fight them separately, thus 
being sure to fight with advantage. But she is most reluctant 
to have to oppose the two States in combination; therefore the 
semi-official intimation came from Berlin to the effect that a 
Belgian-Dutch entente of the kind suggested by the articles of M. 
Eugéne Baie in the Brussels Petit Bleu would be viewed with little 
satisfaction. In reply to this communication it was at once 
decided to abandon the provisions regarding the “military” and 
“naval” entente, this decision being nothing short of the abandon- 
ment of the scheme. Once more Germany has shown what 
importance she attaches to seeing her influence in the Low 
Countries remaining unchecked. 


What will be the end of this slow, steady infiltration? Sooner 
or later Germany will acquire a free hand in Belgium. She has 
already hinted to the Belgian Government that German might 
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advantageously become an official language in Belgium through an 
article in the Koelnische Zeitung in May 1906, obviously inspired 
by the Wilhelmstrasse, wherein the German organ coolly suggested 
that Germany should allow Belgium to incorporate in her territory 
the contested district of Moresnet-Neutre, situated on the German- 
Belgian frontier, if, in return, the Belgian Government would 
recognise the German language as official; a measure, by the 
way, which would involve the creation of German official schools 
and the appointment of German officials in Belgium. This 
amazing proposal was strongly and wisely rebuked at the 
time by the Indépendance Belge. ‘One wonders,” said that 
Belgian paper in a weighty editorial, ‘“‘which is the more con- 
spicuous, the naiveté of the Koelnische Zeitung, or its duplicity. 
Nobody in Belgium would ever consent to such a combination 
as the one suggested, as it would inevitably lead to the 
Germanisation of Belgium.” 

And this time the ‘ballon d’essai ” burst. 

But the situation develops rapidly. In two yearsthe number 
of Germans in Belgium has remarkably increased, while the Com- 
pulsory Flemish Billif ever voted would slowly but surely check the 
influence of France and gradually decrease the number of French- 
speaking Belgians. Itis moreover admitted that the Flemish lan- 
guage cannot suffice to all the Belgians, as it is not even spoken in 
the whole of Belgium—and nowhere outside that country. What 
other language besides Flemish will the Belgianslearn? German, 
of course, all the more as it is spoken throughout the world, 
and as the knowledge of Flemish greatly promotes the study of 
German. Thus the Coremans Bill,if passed in the Belgian House 
of Representatives, would bring about the complete Germanisa- 
tion of Belgium. When the Bill had been in operation, say for 
some fifteen years, the study of German would become a 
necessity—in twenty years it will be compulsory. 

This situation is, I believe, very grave. The fact is this: 
Belgian, a neutral country, whose neutrality is guaranteed by the 
great European Powers, is slowly becoming a mere dependence 
of one of these Powers. And this is happening during the reign 
of Leopold II., who is a great admirer of France and of the 
French spirit, and who spends a great deal of his time in France. 


What will happen when the Crown reverts to the Crown Prince 
VOL, Lil 5 
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Albert, a son of a princess of Hohenzollern, and an avowed 
Germanophile ? 

Measures ought to be taken to check the growing influence of 
Germany in Belgium; of course, at present, the majority, the 
great majority of Belgians still speak French; but time and 
statistics show that this majority is slowly diminishing. Will 
Germany be allowed to abuse her force to make Belgium a mere 
province of the Empire? Everybody knows that Leopold II.’s 
kingdom is a very desirable cake, especially when it has annexed 
the Congo Colony. The covetousness of Germany is intelligible. 
But will the other Powers who guarantee the independence of 
Belgium, and to whose welfare the maintenance of this indepen- 
dence is necessary, will these Powers, by their apathy or by their 
ignorance of the facts of the case, be the involuntary accomplices 
of those who are working out a scheme carefully prepared in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, aiming at the slow Germanisation of Belgium, 
and against which the Belgian Government, for mere political 
reasons, is unable or reluctant to take suitable action ? 


RENE HERBERT FEIBELMANN. 


MOTOR TRAFFIC ON THE KING’S 
HIGHWAY 


Enoucu, and more than enough, has been written and said on 
this subject to satisfy the most inveterate reader of newspapers, 
magazines, and Parliamentary reports, but, as the problem of 
adjusting the ambitions of motorists to the needs of the general 
public still remains to be settled, a little further indulgence 
in speculation as to how a modus vivendi is to be attained may 
perhaps be pardoned. It is not unduly rash to assert that we 
have now reached a phase in the history of road traffic when 
it can be adequately dealt with by nothing less than an Act of 
Parliament. Acts with regard to self-propelled vehicles were 
passed in 1861 and 1896; these were found sufficient until 1903, 
when the popularity of the modern motor-car made the passing 
of another Act imperative. 

Great things might have resulted from this Act, if it had only 
been able to command obedience to its principal provision, 
namely, that imposing a twenty-mile speed-limit. This was its 
real essence: the remainder of its clauses with regard to lights, 
numbers, and so forth, were only auxiliary to its attempt to 
regulate speed, which, from first to last, has been at the bottom 
of all the heart- burning and trouble of which the driving of motor- 
cars on public roads has been so prolific. A twenty-mile speed- 
limit was the one thing that every anti-motorist was determined 
to see inserted in the Bill, and the one thing that every motorist 
was equally determined to reject, while doubtless registering a 
secret vow not to be governed by it in the event of it being 
passed. The Bill began life in the House of Lords, where the 
speed-limit clause was supported by a hardy little band of peers, 
and struck out by a large majority, only to be re-inserted in the 
House of Commons by an overwhelming number of Members of 
Parliament, who had, in the meantime, probably received a hint 
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from their constituents as to the desirability of this course of 
action if they wished to retain their seats. The passing of the Act 
marked the beginning of the very unedifying struggle we are still 
witnessing between motorists and the police, a spectacle which in 
the interests of law and order ought to be, and can only be ended 
by passing another Act of Parliament which has some prospect of 
being obeyed. I will not stop to inquire whether the best 
interests of the public service are being consulted by those who 
try to thwart and embarrass the police in the execution of their 
duty, or whether a good example is being set by those who openly 
boast that they are habitual and intentional law-breakers. Their 
answer has been that there is nothing immoral or anti-social in 
exceeding the speed-limit, as it partakes of the nature of a by-law. 
The rejoinder to this is that the Motor-Car Act is not a by-law at 
all, being a Statute passed by Parliament for the express purpose 
of protecting the public from an intolerable nuisance, and that 
the violation of its main provision is a far greater offence against 
society than the breaking of a by-law which, for instance, forbids 
you to alight from a train in motion, or to sit on a window: sill to 
clean a window with your back to the street. The fact remains 
that, rightly or wrongly, nearly every motorist has arrived at the 
conclusion that the pleasure of driving more than twenty miles 
an hour is greater than the pain of paying the penalty of convic- 
tion, as he apparently can always afford to produce enough money 
to satisfy the magistrates, to say nothing of the numberless times 
he may enjoy the exhilarating sensation of stolen and unpunished 
excess. The attempted enforcement by the executive power of 
a law that no one means to obey surely creates an impasse to 
which the legislature ought to address itself. But that is not the 
only reason why an Act of Parliament is demanded. The whole 
motor question has assumed very alarming proportions. The 
danger, nuisance, and expense attendant on the enormous increase 
of private and public motor carriages of all kinds are far beyond 
the powers of local authorities to cope with, and are no longer 
bounded by the four corners of the Act of 1903. It is not here 
proposed to either lament or applaud the invention of self-pro- 
pelled traffic; it has had both good and evil influences. The 
undoubted convenience in the method of transit, especially for 
cross-country journeys of about forty or fifty miles which con- 
stantly take four or five hours in a slow train, with many tedious 
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moments spent in the waiting-room, may possibly be said to 
counterbalance the dangerous displacement of horses, one of our 
most valuable and already rapidly diminishing national assets; 
while the laudator temporis acti must console himself with the 
reflection that he is only paying the penalty for living in an age 
when he can have his teeth painlessly extracted. If only science 
had stopped short at the invention of anesthetics! To say that 
motor-cars have come to stay is to utter a platitude which is now 
by common consent forbidden. The question which we must 
now concern ourselves with is how far, and by what means, it is 
possible to make their existence tolerable to society generally. 
The three great evils arising from their use are danger, 
damage, and dust. Let us try to consider how these may be 


mitigated. In dealing with the question of danger and accidents, 


the favourite argument of motorists is that accidents arise in 
the main from the driving of the “scorchers”’ and the “‘ road 
hogs,” and that inconsiderate driving is daily becoming less 
fashionable; I will at once admit the latter half of this pro- 
position and welcome the new class of motor-drivers, recruited, 
it may be, from those who have been coachmen and have 
some knowledge of “the road” and sympathy with ordinary 
users of it, or, at any rate, derived from a class infinitely prefer- 
able to the chauffeur pure and simple, who appears to have no 
evidence of anything human in his composition. But, in the 
face of a yearly increasing casualty list, the argument that 
accidents are in the main due to reckless driving cannot be very 
forcibly adduced. If the style of driving is so much more 
careful, why do not the newspaper reports of accidents due to 
motor-driving show a decrease instead of an increase? The 
answer is that any motor-car, however carefully driven, is bound 
to carry with it, owing to its colossal weight and power of speed, 
very grave potentialities for danger to life and limb. Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu argues, with commendable adroitness, that 
the number of accidents caused by automobiles only stands in a 
comparatively insignificant ratio to the number of miles that are 
covered. We will not quarrel with his lordship’s figures, except 
to remark that it appears from his argument that if motorists 
could not cover so many miles there would not be so many 
accidents, and that whatever construction you place on his 
proposition, the accidents still take place and are directly attri- 
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butable to placing this form of traffic upon our roads. In 
relation to this aspect of the matter attempts are often made to 
draw comparisons between the number of accidents arising from 
motors and those due to horse-drawn vehicles. No one who 
knows anything about “the road’? can deny for a moment that 
drivers of horses are very far from blameless, and the inclusion 
of all horse-traffic in any Act dealing with the road question 
ought to be seriously considered. But there is this to be remem- 
bered, that it is possible to get into apparently hopeless trouble 
and entanglement with one, two, three, or even four horses 
without inflicting much grievous bodily harm on your passengers 
or on any one else, whereas disturbing the equilibrium of a 
motor-car is usually fraught with sensational consequences. The 
remedy here proposed to place a check on accidents arising from 
motor-cars is the abolition of the horn. Instead of requiring a 
chauffeur to blow his horn on approaching any likely source of 
danger, he ought to be forbidden to use any warning signal 
of louder tone than a bicycle bell. This requirement would 
place him on a level with other users of the road, and would 
throw on the driver, instead of on the public, the responsi- 
bility for the accident. It would have the effect of forcing 
him to slacken his pace, as he ought to do, at all corners, 
cross-roads, and other places wherever he might meet any- 
body suddenly, instead of being able, as he now is, to order 
the whole world out of the way, and have the corner cleared 
so as to admit of his uninterrupted passage by causing the 
passer-by to remain perdu until the road is once more free. This 
provision would incidentally form a very healthy check upon 
speed. The non-motoring public seems to be rather frightened 
of adopting it, probably thinking that sacrifice of dignity is pre- 
ferable to sacrifice of personal safety. But it is quite possible — 
to argue that personal safety would ultimately be more effectually 
secured by the increased vigilance that would be imposed upon 
chauffeurs by forbidding the use of a warning signal loud enough 
to clear the road from a distance, which after all is only an 
appliance to save them the trouble of thinking what places are 
likely to be dangerous. The first question that is always asked 
in proceedings in the courts following on an accident is, ‘‘ Did you 
blow your horn?” An answer in the affirmative is far too apt to 
be regarded as absolving the driver of the car from any after 
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consequences. Motorists themselves will object to have their 
horn taken away from them, as they will tell you it is sometimes 
very difficult to make the driver of a waggon or covered cart 
hear them coming, and that they consequently might have to 
submit to the inconvenience of pulling up and shouting. It is re- 
spectfully urged that in this they would be no worse off than every 
driver of a horse-drawn carriage; especially as nearly all carriages 
now have india-rubber tyres, and make very little noise; more- 
over, in approaching the Legislature, motorists would be in a far 
more logical position if they consented to be treated like other 
users Of the roads: let them concede this point and owners of 
horse-drawn carriages should not object to be included in the 
next Motor-Car or Highway Act. It is to be suspected, however, 
that motorists have another objection to being deprived of their 
horns, arising from the consciousness that they would have to 
pull up and slacken their pace a great deal more often than they 
do at present, and would be robbed of the luxury of seeing every 
obstacle to their progress gradually melting away like a dissolving 
view as the result of a very small effort on the instrument of 
warning. It may be urged that the old coaches used horns, and 
some modern ones still use them. The old coach-horn was, in 
the first instance, used as.a signal to the ostlers who had charge 
of the change horses, and postmen with letters, that the mail 
was arriving; its secondary use was to wake up sleepy van-drivers, 
and hence to accelerate progress. But it must be remembered 
that the coaches of those days were the only means of public 
transport, and had a perfect right to expect all other traffic to 
give way to them, a privilege that can hardly be demanded by a 
modern gentleman of means driving in a motor-car. The coach- 
horn never ought to be and never was used to help coachmen to 
avoid accidents. Anybody who cannot safely drive four horses 
without the assistance of a coach-horn ought not to be allowed 
out on the roads at all. The same remark applies to drivers of 
motor-cars. 

The damage due to motor traffic was abundantly testified to 
before the Royal Commission. That done to gardens and crops 
really is part and parcel of the dust nuisance, and will be men- 
tioned later on. The depreciation in the value of real property 
is due to the same cause. It will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to quote one or two pieces of evidence from the Report 
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of the Commission. This is what a lady living near Guildford 
replied, in answer to a question. ‘‘Do you suffer from the 
dust ?” 


Very much. In 1904 it was so unendurable that we hardly knew how to 
live in the house. The dust simply ruined everything indoors and out. I have 
a very pretty garden, having spent a good deal of money on it, putting up 
glass houses and laying it out in an attractive fashion, but all the plants under 
glass were spoiled, all the strawberries and grapes were spoiled, and our health 
was injured. 

Other pieces of evidence follow in the same strain, which the 
Commissioners state are fair samples of a considerable body of 
testimony on the subject. For instance, a market gardener at 
Brentford said: 


The effect of the dust from motor-cars is so to destroy the marketable value 
of the produce on either side of the road, more particularly of fruit, flowers, and 
salads, that growers have frequently complained to me. 


He further stated that the rental value of the land, and of 
the produce that could be grown upon it, had been affected in 
consequence of the dust. Other evidence was given as to the 
specific deterioration in the value of houses, of which the follow- 
ing by an estate agent at Ascot and Windsor may be of interest: 


There is a house at Salt Hill which, for many years, has been let on lease as 
a ladies’ school. . . . The schoolgirls were unable to use the garden, and in the 
house they were unable to open their windows. The property cost about £5000 
and was sold for £2000, and the man who bought it is unable to sell it at any 
price. 

As a set-off to all this, it is claimed that the letting value of 
many houses in some parts of the country has been substantially 
increased by the accessibility which they have acquired owing to 
the introduction of motor-cars. But to hear that some one else’s 
house has been well-let or sold owing to this reason, is no conso- 
lation to the owner of a property that has been ruined by the 
same cause, any more than it is a consolation to aman whose land 
has disappeared by the influx of the sea, say, on the coast of 
Wales, to be told that some one else has gained a farm owing to 
the ocean receding from the shores of the Wash. But there is a 
far more serious aspect of the damage question even than the 
hardship occasioned to owners of property in certain districts, and 
one which is felt by the whole ratepaying community all over 
England, the majority of whom do not own motor-cars; and that 
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is the damage to the roads. The roads of England had never 
been in a better state than they were in about ten years ago, just 
before the introduction of motor-cars on a large scale. With the 
exception of the carriage-builders, to whom the long life of a well- 
built india-rubber-tyred carriage, running on a steam-rolled sur- 
face, was causing certain misgivings, no one had any cause for 
complaint. But, in spite of an enormously increased annual 
expenditure, many of the roads are in a worse state than they 
were seven years ago, owing solely to their being torn up by heavy 
motor-cars driven at a high speed. This traffic always takes the 
crown of the road, and a road that is constantly carrying motor- 
cars can always be recognised by a rut on each side of its centre, 
and large holes all over it, directly due to the displacement of the 
metal following on the wear and tear of fast and heavy cars with 
steel-shod tyres. Road surveyors’ reports are teeming with this 
kind of thing, and one only has to go and inspect some motor- 
frequented highway to satisfy oneself of the ample foundation for 
this complaint. The same story reaches usfrom France. In the 
Times of December 7, 1907, M. Ballif, President of the Touring 
Club of France, who would not be likely to over-colour his state- 
ment, writes : 


The French Highways, which completely fulfilled their function with the 
traffic ten years ago, are less capable of doing so to-day, and, owing to the 
motor-car, will be still less fit in future, ... The roads are going to ruin 
owing to the wear and tear of motor traffic. . . . Ten kilometres of frequented 
highway, which, under horse traction, lasted on an average six years, cost for that 
period £13,200. The addition of motor traffic reduces the duration of the road 
to two years and increases the cost of maintenance to £30,000. 


So much for ruined highways and increased expenditure in 
France. It is common knowledge that in England the cost to the 
ratepayers is increasing every year at an alarming rate; figures 
that are within reach of every one can be easily produced to sup- 
port this contention. For instance, it appears from the report 
of the proceedings at a recent meeting of the Warwickshire County 
Council, that on the maintenance of the Birmingham and Coventry 
and London main roads alone, an expenditure amounting to 
£15,000 is now necessary. The Council further declared that the 
extra cost was chiefly due to the great speed of the motor trafiic, 
and this extra cost falls on the county ratepayers, the greater 
number of whom are not owners of motor-cars. It is surely not 
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too much to ask Parliament to find some means of ensuring that 
owners of motor-cars shall help the ratepayers to repair the roads 
that the speed, weight, and number ofcars have done so much to 
destroy. 

We now come to the dust. There is no doubt whatever about 
the dust nuisance. It is admitted by motorists themselves, and 
is brought home to almost every dweller in the country. No word- 
painting is necessary. Travellers to Eastern countries may have 
seen something like it. The only atmospheric effect, known 
to this country, that can at all rival that produced by the 
passage of a motor-car in fine weather, is that of the Long Valley 
at Aldershot just after it has been traversed by a battery of Horse 
Artillery at full gallop. It cannot be claimed by motorists that 
the dust nuisance is due to inconsiderate driving. The raising of 
dust is absolutely inseparable from the use of any motor-car driven 
at a speed of more than ten miles per hour, and has precisely the 
same effect when it is raised by a philanthropist as when it is 
raised by anybody else. Nobody can go out in a motor-car on a 
fine day without inflicting serious inconvenience and annoyance 
on somebody or other, unless he is content to keep within a limit 
of ten miles per hour. How often does one hear the motorist of 
the benevolent type deplore the cruelty he is obliged to inflict on 
other people, knowing full well that on the morrow he will harden 
his heart and stifle his conscience in the interests of progress! 
What are to be the remedies for the dust nuisance ? There appear 
to be three: 

(1) Some alteration of the structure of the car. 

(2) Preparing the surface of the roads, or 

(3) Controlling the speed. 

With regard to altering the structure of the car, we have been 
told that the dust is raised by the body of the car being close to 
the ground, and that if there were more space between the ground 
and the bottom of the car, the evil might be mitigated. The most 
sanguine advocates of this invention cannot speak very hopefully 
of it, and it is not at all certain that a high-built car would be 
welcomed bythe motor industry. Does not a high-built car mean 
some diminution in the capacity for speed? If this is the case, we 
are not likely to see this form of car adopted. Dust trials with 
various forms of cars have not hitherto been very convincing, and 
the invention of one that will not raise dust must be relegated to 
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the Greek Kalends. Then there is the preparation of the roads. 
This is the direction in which the Royal Commission invited the 
general public to look for the solution of the dust problem, and 
although it appears to be more within the bounds of practicability 
than the remedy mentioned above, it is as yet ina state of embryo. 
A great many more gardens will have to be spoilt, and a great 
deal more comfort will have to be sacrificed, before the Utopia of a 
dustless surface is safely arrived at. Here and there some inventor 
has claimed a success, but only at an expense that is virtually 
prohibitive. Norcan a so-called dustless surface expect to survive 
for any length of time on a motor-frequented road. A preparation 
that will withstand the disintegrating power of a studded, steel- 
shod tyre for any appreciable time, almost exceeds the limits of 
imagination. But one never need be surprised at anything 
nowadays, and it is just possible that we shall wake up some 
morning and find the invention has been perfected. In the mean- 
time, however, some method must be found of controlling the 
speed of motor-cars in places where the dust is the greatest aggra- 
vation, because, after all, it is speed, and speed atone, that is the 
real cause of the mischief. There may bea difference of opinion 
as to the precise ratio in which dust increases with speed, but the 
considered opinion of the Commissioners is: 


that at a speed below ten miles per hour the dust is comparatively slight, that 
it increases very greatly at from, say, twelve to twenty miles per hour, and 
continues to increase, but in a smaller proportion, at higher speeds. It there- 
fore follows that the dust nuisance, which supplies perhaps the most common 
and serious ground of complaint against motor-cars, is largely within the power 
of the driver to control if he is content to reduce the speed of his car to that 
of ordinary horse-drawn traffic. 


However satisfying it would be to see all motor-cars travelling 
at the same speed as a four-wheeled cab, it cannot of course be 
seriously advocated, but something can be, and ought to be 
done to insist on such a speed in villages and populous places, 
that the dust raised is reduced toaminimum. Some restrictions 
exist for inhabited places in all other European countries. The 
limits are: France, 12} miles per hour; Austria, 9 miles per 
hour; Germany, 9 miles per hour; Italy, 73 miles per hour; 
and Belgium, 6 miles per hour; giving an average of under 9 
miles per hour. The stock answer to those who demand legis- 
lation on the subject is that these restrictions may be imposed, 
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and are being imposed, by the local authority; but the local 
authority is not obliged to act, and only does so at the request 
of the inhabitants; so that notices requesting slackened speed 
in villages are by no means universal, and even if they were, 
would have no special sanction attached to them. A great deal 
of the dust problem would go a long way towards being solved 
if Parliament would pass an Act requiring, amongst other things, 
a special speed-limit of, say, ten miles per hour in all populous 
places, and imposing very severe penalties for infringement ; 
and further, the fact of being within the ten-mile speed-limit 
should not constitute a successful defence to the charge of 
driving to the danger of the public. This regulation ought to 
apply to all traffic, horse-drawn or otherwise. The problem of 
how the dust nuisance in the open roads is to be settled still 
remains to be solved. The twenty-mile speed-limit has already 
proved abortive, and nothing could enforce it except a resort 
to penalties on a savage scale, or an armed rising of the entire 
country populace. A Draconian code to which heavy fines and 
imprisonment form the sanctions might be open to objection, 
though it is quite clear that a fine of £5 or £10 has no effect. 
A useful deterrent might be that of sequestrating the motor-car 
of any offender, and taking away from him, and any oneemployed 
by him, the right of driving his own or any other car for some 
considerable time. The abstention from taking the law into 
their own hands argues an admirable temper on the part of the 
sufferers, and only strengthens their case when they demand the 
protection of the legislature. But as the speed-limit in the open is 
practically never adhered to, the country people would be no worse 
off than they are now, if they were toagree to extending it to say 
thirty or thirty-five miles per hour, and in return for this privi- 
lege, and the consequent relief from the annoyance of police-traps 
and constant appearances before the magistrates, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that all the better kind of motorists would agree 
to the speed-limit in villages being reduced to ten miles per hour. 
There is great reason to hope that a fairly satisfactory com- 
promise could in this way be effected; and if the heads of the 
motor party would use their influence with the rank and file, 
to secure their faithful adherence to this speed in the villages, 
the dust would be greatly diminished. 
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If they would also agree to slackening down to ten miles per 
hour at all cross roads, corners, and other dangerous places 
where a notice was erected, a great deal of the ill-feeling that 
undoubtedly exists would be on a fair way to be allayed. 
Those who drive horse-drawn carriages should show their readi- 
ness to combine with motorists to dissipate the present state of 
chaos, by being included in any Act of Parliament that may be 
produced with the object of settling this matter. The coach- 
manship of a great many of us leaves much to be desired. 
How seldom does one see a coachman of either sex who has 
really been taught to hold the whip and reins properly, or to 
turn a corner with the greatest amount of ease and safety to 
horses and passengers. The reason that so much crude and 
untutored coachmanship exists, is that you may drive horses 
all your life without having acquired any actual knowledge of 
technique, and still survive with a whole skin and untarnished 
paint ; but it cannot be disputed that anything that will tend 
to raise the general standard of skill in the matter of coachman- 
ship is highly desirable. 

It is submitted that a sufficient case has now been made out 
for a Bill to be prepared, to deal with the whole subject of the 
highways, and perhaps a recapitulation of some of the points 
which should be included therein may now be allowed. 

1. The use of the motor-horn or of any warning signal 
louder than a bicycle bell to be forbidden. 

2. The Central Government to require danger-signals to 
be placed outside all inhabited places, and at all 
cross roads, turnings, and dangerous points. On 
approaching these signals, the pace of all vehicles 
must not exceed, at most, ten miles per hour. The 
fact of driving below this speed to be not neces- 
sarily a valid answer to a charge of driving to the 
public danger. 

3. The present speed-limit of twenty miles per hour to be 
extended to thirty or thirty-five miles per hour for 
open places; but a general speed-limit to be retained 
to prevent trial of cars for racing. 

4, All vehicles, horse-drawn or otherwise, to be included 

in the Bill, 
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5. Racing of any form of competition on public roads to 
be forbidden. 

These are a few of the directions in which a settlement may 
be found. In the opinion of a great many people, the increase of 
the speed-limit to thirty or thirty-five miles per hour may seem 
to be fraught withdanger. It is, no doubt, a considerable conces- 
sion, and it may be fairly argued that the roads of this country 
were never meant to carry traffic going at that speed, but if 
the increased latitude were so hedged about with the above 
requirements with regard to slackening speed at corners and 
cross roads, the danger incurred would be considerably less than it 
is at present, when every motorist exceeds thirty miles per hour, 
and has a horn wherewith to clear the way. You cannot go 
very far on an English road without coming to a corner; take 
away the motorist’s horn and he will be obliged to constantly slow 
down in the interest of his own safety, as well as in that of other 
people. A great many people are beginning to wish that the 
invention of swift automobiles had been postponed for another 
generation. But, rightly or wrongly, these engines are now with 
us, and the situation they have created has got to be handled. 
But the first thing the public has a right to expect is that Par- 
liament shall protect it from the formidable encroachment that 
is being made on the safe and peaceable enjoyment of common 
law rights to the King’s Highway. Motorists deprecate legislation 
for they know full well it can only have the result of clipping 

their wings. But they will do well to pause before they try the 
patience of the people any longer. It is already strained well 
nigh to breaking-point. The lust for speed contains the germs 
of class feeling that may ultimately have a very disastrous effect 
upon society at large. It is difficult to imagine a spectacle more 
out of tune with the spirit of the age than that of a rich man 
driving the emblem of wealth through the village, smothering 
the cottagers with dust in the summer and mud in the winter. 
In the meantime the weekly death-roll is sad reading indeed, 
and savours more of the events that led to the French Revolu- 


tion than part of the domestic history of England in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. 


WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 
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THE LONDON SEASON 


To most people the main interest of the London season is its 
entertainments and especially its balls. The awning and the 
carpet on the pavement are the outward and visible signs. The 
whole subject of entertaining in London suggests many absorbing 
questions from whatever aspect it is viewed. Whiletotheseeker 
after useless knowledge many fascinating inquiries present them- 
selves, such as, why linkmen wear red waistcoats, how they become 
linkmen, and what they do in the daytime in those months when 
it is unlucky to have weddings; why it is as uncommon to get 
any number lower than 117 for one’s coat and hatin the cloakroom, 
as it is to see as low a number on a cab; what happens to all the 
old white gloves that are not used to pull on shooting boots, and 
many other questions of the same sort, the observant onlooker 
who remembers thatthe “ proper study of mankind is man” (and 
woman) will find equally interesting food for thought in the 
entertainments themselves and the givers and partakers of 
them. 

Entertaining is, of course, in essentials so entirely different from 
hospitality, that it sometimes happens that those who entertain 
the most are the least hospitable. Hospitality can never be any- 
thing but a virtue; entertaining can and sometimes does become 
a vice, for hospitality comes only from a full heart, but entertaining 
occasionally from an empty head. It is usually only when the 
two are combined that a good ball or party is the result. For 
since, unless the party is for the guests and not the guests for 
the party, it will not be a success, the more she thinks of others 
the greater will be the reward of the hostess. This has the great 
merit of being both good morality and sound worldly wisdom. 
Entertaining is not an art in which the specialist succeeds. The 
woman to whom her social life is everything is rarely such a good 
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hostess as she to whom it is but one of many spheres of action. 
It follows inevitably that the wider her interests, the more success- 
ful will be her entertainments. After all, even at a party, other 
people’s brains are more often amusing than their tiaras. 

In fact, if the whole question of entertaining in London be 
rightly analysed, it will be found to provide moral lessons, beside 
which all the maxims of all the copybooks are but “talk of the 
lips.” The general idea, which is fostered by the social writers 
in the halfpenny press and other more costly but equally valuable 
and well-informed media, is that entertaining is merely a question 
of money, that London society—a vulgar title which must be 
used for want of a better—like Rome is a “city up for sale.” 
According to these writers, the only motto of society is, “It’s your 
money we want.” 

Now the result of a fairly long experience of life and people in 
many countries has convinced the writer of the great, if hoary, 
truth that, as a general rule, the people who talk the loudest about 
a subject know the least aboutit. This is no new and epoch-making 
discovery, but it is at least as true to-day as it was in the days 
of the author of the Book of Proverbs. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that the majority of writers of so-called ‘Society ” 
novels, plays, and paragraphs, give such a false idea of the 
characters, aims, and ideals of the men and women who are living 
the kind of life they are trying to depict. While it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that the spirit of commercialism and self- 
advertisement, which is the bane of so many sides of modern life, 
has left untouched that social side of it, which now, as always, 
plays and must play such a prominent part in the existence of 
individuals and nations, it may fairly be said that the great 
majority of the people who give entertainments in London, 
do so from a true spirit of hospitality and from a proper sense 
of the fitness of things. Money can do a great deal, but there 
are doors which even the golden key will not open. The nerves 
of all crowds are peculiarly sensitive, and the knowledge that a 
hostess has spent two or three times the yearly income of some 
of her guests on her flowers, or one item of her concert, has very 
often exactly the opposite effect on them to that which was hoped 
for. It brings her,if not into “hatred,” certainly into “ ridicule 
and contempt.” And this is anything but a healthy state of 
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mind for guests to be in. Money can provide the best of rooms, 
and floors, and bands, and suppers, but there is something far 
more important in making a ball a success than all of these, and 
that is the vague something of which everybody is conscious, and 
which can only be called “atmosphere.” That ofitselfno money 
can buy. (It should be said in parenthesis that the actual 
atmosphere—the ventilation of the ballroom—is more important 
than many people believe. It is perhaps the most important 
factor in the success or failure of any ball. Every one who has 
addressed public meetings must have noticed the remarkable 
difference in an audience in a badly or well ventilated hall. If 
people cannot breathe, they cannot be happy, and they will 
certainly feel the result the next day, and express it in their 
spoken or unspoken criticisms. ) 

It would be rash to affirm that in this wonderful world, in 
some part or other of which the ingenuity and resource of the 
late Mr. Barnum never failed to discover some fresh monstrosity, 
there could not be found the strange individuals and lurid 
incidents, which the imagination of the “Society’’ writers 
describe as common in what they call ‘‘ Mayfair.”” The débutante 
who loses thousands at the bridge table, the impoverished 
younger son who pockets his host’s silverand his hostess’ jewels, 
may exist, and the vulgar and ambitious but H-less millionaire, 
like the poor in this at least, is always with us, but it is not as 
a tule in the “stately homes of England”’ that these are to be 
looked for. 

In all classes of all communities the vulgar and dishonest 
exist, and there may even be circles in which decency, honour, 
and self-respect play as small a part as they do in the minds 
and actions of the characters of most “Society” fiction, but it is 
certainly not in what is called “‘ Society” that these “sports” 
are found, and it is only fair to hope that, after their laborious 
airing in the pressand pulpit during the last two or three years, 
these luckless ladies and blue-blooded blackguards may soon be 
allowed a well-earned repose in those Elysian fields, where they 
are doubtless awaited by the bold, bad baronets of the Family 
Herald and the divine guardsmen of Victorian fiction. 

Even if it does not consist of types like these the most strik- 
ing thing about English Society is its elasticity. People are 
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taken and judged on their merits, and the mere possession of 
money is certainly no passport to it. It is this quality and 
freedom which make English Society the most amusing in the 
world. And if it has the faults of its qualities, if it is sometimes 
imposed upon, and if its idols, especially its artistic idols, some- 
times have feet of clay, on the whole its advantages far outweigh 
these defects. Outwardly, at least, it has changed very little 
in the last ten or fifteen years. The motor-car and the telephone 
have made invitations and acceptances the easier, but the 
entertainments themselves take much the same form that 
they did. Outwardly all “seasons” are much the same. 
Prosperity or bad times, politics, and even the weather, seem to 
affect it very little. Even a year like the present, which with 
its Pan-Anglican Conference, its Olympic Games, and its 
Exhibition has catered for all tastes, has made little or no 
difference to what is known as the London season. It has, 
perhaps, induced many blameless people to dine considerably 
nearer to Wormwood Scrubs than they would have formerly 
considered decent, but that is all. They have returned imme- 
diately after dinner to some more familiar ballroom, and, for all 
its effect upon the season, the Exhibition might still be the 
lonely mud-flat it is alleged by travellers to have formerly been. 

The accounts in the “Social Column” of any one night in July, 
in any year, would do equally well for any other year, and prob- 
ably for any number of years, for there is nothing more touching 
than the constancy with which these mysterious reporters cling 
to their accustomed favourites. Time cannot wither them in 
the eyes of these faithful recorders. But no one who has gone 
out, or who has had sons or daughters going out, during two or 
three seasons, can fail to have been struck by marked differ- 
ences. In one year the good balls will be very rare, in another 
nearly every ball will be good. Probably night after night 
the same people go to the same kind of balls, dance to the 
same tunes played by the same band, eat the same kind of 
supper served in the same kind of way, and yet no two balls 
will be the same, except, perhaps, those given in a hotel or 
public gallery. In these cases the sense of association is so 
strong that it is almost impossible for the hostess of Tuesday 
night to make her ball different from that given in the same 
place by the hostess of Monday. It is an act of genius to 
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give any individual character to such an entertainment. To be 
merely a number is always depressing, and to the hotel manage- 
ment the guest is bound to be that, even if to his hostess he be a 
name; by no means a certainty in the case of a young man. 

But if balls, like stars, differ from one another in glory, 
seasons vary still more and quite unaccountably. It is usually 
possible to give adequate reasons for the failure or success of a 
particular entertainment; so much depends on the ventilation, 
the numbers of people present, the weather, and the thousand 
and one other outside circumstances which affect it for good or 
for evil, that success or failure can be perfectly well accounted 
for. But why in one year there should be an almost continuous 
succession of amusing parties, and in another very few, why for 
no obvious reason every one should seem to be always happy 
and ready to find amusement in one year, and yet in another 
quite independent, apparently, of outside events, be depressed 
and take all their pleasures sadly, is one of the most mysterious 
of problems. Perhaps, like other human affections, it is the work 
of a microbe; if so it will doubtless remain long undiscovered, 
for those who know most about the habits of microbes are not, 
as a rule, the habitual frequenters of ballrooms. 

If any one who has gone out fairly frequently in London 
during the last two or three years, after an absence of several 
seasons, is first struck by the apparent sameness of it, the 
differences will surely strike him as much. He will find on 
closer observation that in the course of ten or fifteen years 
everything has altered. The thing which he will probably notice 
most is the general improvement in the dancing. Some years 
ago the number of young men who thought it worth while to 
learn to dance were comparatively few. Provided that he could 
stagger drearily once or twice round the room without any 
worse mishap than tearing his partner’s dress, he felt that 
honour was satisfied. Now it is very rare to find any young 
man who cannot dance at least moderately well. A few 
years ago dancing consisted of every one revolving monoton- 
ously round the room in the same direction. There might be 
one or two foreign diplomats or Americans to whom dancing 
meant more than this, who would persuade their unwilling 
partners to reverse, which they would do with a mingled feeling 
of alarm at the unknown, and pride at their courage. But these 
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pioneers numbered only two or three at the most, and were 
looked upon with pity and contempt, not perhaps unmixed with 
envy, by the other dancers. A little diplomat in those days 
would humorously recount how, when he reversed, “large lords” 
glared at him ; but little by little it occurred to the “ large lords” 
and others that this way of dancing was certainly more graceful, 
and probably more amusing, than the monotonous English 
method, and so at the end of the evening when the rooms were 
empty they would be seen trying to learn it, and now it is very 
rare to find a couple who do not reverse. At the present time 
the general level of dancing is very high; but to an outside 
observer, at least, the improvement is entirely on the side of the 
men. The girls have always danced well and, if anything, the 
present generation is less graceful than their elder sisters. In 
spite, however, of the improvement in the dancing of the men, 
any one who has lived abroad will be impressed with the fact that 
dancing does not come naturally to the English as it does to 
most other nationalities. The Englishman, even if he can do 
the steps smoothly, dances as a rule without rhythm and with 
entire disregard of the music; this is not saying that he does not 
dance in time, which is a very different thing. He would, in 
fact, probably dance just as well if the time were beaten on a 
drum as he does to the best band in London. This, of course, 
is only another way of saying that as a rule the Englishman, in 
many ways to his advantage, is entirely without the artistic 
temperament. But at least he no longer dances merely as a 
means of taking violent exercise. That he still takes it his 
collar often bears witness. 

A comparative analysis of balls and dancing in the last fifty 
years would be a curious and interesting study. That there is 
a great difference between then and now is certain; how much has 
changed even in the last seventeen or eighteen years must be 
obvious to any one who has seen the mothers of the present 
generation dance. The waltz, as danced by them, is as entirely 
different to that which their daughters dance, as are the tunes 
of twenty years ago compared to what are now always played. 
The rhythm, the pace, the character, all are changed, and 
changed, probably, vastly forthe better. Even the dances them- 
selves are altered. Nowadays a ball consists of a succession of 
waltzes, with perhaps one or two ‘“‘two-steps”’ in the course of 
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an evening, and a quadrille for the benefit of royalty, and 
apparently solely for their benefit, as they seem to be the only 
people who know the figures and can dance them naturally and 
correctly. It would be useless to-day for the enthusiast to 
invite his friends to see him dance the polka; he would get no 
opportunity of displaying his gifts, and his friends would only 
be bored if he did. London balls then, in their actual dances, 
show but little variety. It is waltzes, waltzes all the way, with 
perhaps one or two “cotillons” in a season, like angel’s visits, 
few and far between. Except in this respect anything more 
unlike an angel’s visit than a cotillon it would be hard to 
imagine. There is nothing so illustrative of the national character 
as the attitude of the average Englishman to a cotillon. In the 
first place he is not familiar with it, therefore he views the idea 
with the gravest mistrust; he doubts whether he can do it, so he 
looks on itrather with contempt; he suspects that he is going to 
be made a fool of, he knows that he will probably have to do some- 
thing by himself very publicly, and he has no conception when or 
what; all this tends to make him wretched. And if he is given 
time toindulge any one of these reflections for long, the cotillonis 
doomed. A cotillon in London, to go well, must be short and 
sharp. Pauses are fatal—once let people begin to think about it, 
and all is lost. As a rule, in England, all our set entertainments 
are too long. We would rather be thought extravagant than 
mean, with the result that cotillons, like pantomimes, dinners, ser- 
mons, weddings, speeches even, sometimes articles in reviews, are 
too long. When this is not so, when they are short, and well and 
quickly led, cotillons are usually a great success, and even those 
who come to curse, find to their surprise that they have stayed 
to bless, and that even in the unfamiliar there occasionally lurks 
the amusing. 

A few years ago dancing was a branch of education which was 
almost entirely neglected in the case of boys, but things are now 
fortunately very different. There are few things which will bring 
them, directly and indirectly, more pleasure than a love of it. 
Apart from the enjoyment of the actual dancing they get to know 
people, which is bound to help them whatever their life may be, 
and to make friends, and, above all, friends of the opposite sex. 
It would be absurd to say that a ball, with all the heat and the 
noise and the excitement, is the best place either to make friends 
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or to see them; but the fact remains that, for most young men, 
unless they see their friends there, they will see very little of them 
at all. To go to fouror five balls in a week, as some young men 
do when ‘first they come to London, speaks volumes for their 
constitutions, even if it is more prudent not to inquire as to their 
capacity to deal with their own or their employers’ business on 
the following day. But such a voracious appetite as this brings 
its own indigestion, and very soon, as responsibilities and discre- 
tion increase, “to-morrow” becomes more important and “ to- 
night’ more exhausting, and the young man goes out less and 
enjoys himself more. But, after all, this is merely another way 
of saying that he is not as young as he was once; and if he has 
never done anything more foolish than go to too many balls, there 
is not much harm done—certainly far less than if he had never 
gone to any. The man who has never gone to any has deliberately 
closed for himself one whole side of life; he has thrown away the 
chance of making friends who will remain his friends all his life. 
He will never have such opportunities again either of making 
friends or of finding his own level. Two or three seasons in 
London, unless he is a fool, will take all the vanity and conceit 
out of the most self-centred. If at first he is flattered by the 
number of invitations he receives he will soon discover that, how- 
ever much some of his hostesses want him for himself, still more 
want him for somebody else, and ask him because he wears 
trousers, and not because he is a genius, evenif he should happen 
to be one. This may be a discouraging thought at first, but, 
unless he is a fool, he will find that if he is asked in with the band 
and the waiters and the linkmen at some houses—which is in- 
evitable, as none but an actor-manager can hope to play a principal 
part in every play—at many others he is asked because he is a 
friend, and is wanted as such. And this is no small thing to 
discover. If he finds some worldliness, he will find much more 
real goodness. He will receive kindnesses that he probably does 
not deserve, and can certainly never repay. And, if he has eyes 
to see, he will find that human nature is, as a rule, much better 
than it appears tobe. He will,in fact, gain an education which 
would otherwise have passed him by. “To put on a black coat 
and go into Society” is just as valuable advice for a young man 
to-day as ever it was. 


Domino. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, August 10, 1908 


LirTLe has happened since the nominations of Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Bryan to enable any unprejudiced observer to form any definite 
conclusion as to the result of the election. Itis perhaps too early 
to expect the people to have been worked up to that pitch of 
excitement which is always a part of a Presidential election in 
this country, and possibly after the heat of the summer wanes 
and men can discuss politics with less danger of being overcome 
by sunstroke they may take a more active interest in their 
candidates and party platforms, but certainly at the present time 
indifference is more noticeable than anything else. Surface 
indications point to Mr. Taft’s triumph, but it would be only a 
very foolish or very inexperienced person who would at this time 
make an absolute prediction. Mr. Taft has more things in his 
favour than Mr. Bryan, and he has the prestige of belonging to 
a successful party and having the support of the best political 
manager this country has perhaps ever known. President 
Roosevelt’s backing is an enormous help to Mr. Taft and counts 
for more in this campaign than anything else. Mr. Bryan is his 
own campaign manager and must rely very much on his own efforts. 

The apathy of the people thus far is a surprise to the poli- 
ticians, who are at a loss to understand what it means. Three 
explanations are offered, none of which can be regarded as quite 
satisfactory. One is that long before the two conventions had 
made their nominations the people knew what would happen 
and had determined how they would vote. The second is that 
the great mass of the people see little to choose between Taft 
and Bryan, as they feel confident that Mr. Taft will observe the 
promises made before nomination and carry out the ‘“‘ Roosevelt” 
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policies, and if Mr. Bryan is elected those policies will be pressed 
even more vigorously, as he is a more thorough-going reformer 
than the President. And the final explanation is that the 
country is very much in doubt, and is silently pondering the - 
question whether Taft’s or Bryan’s election is for the best interest 
of all concerned. It is impossible, of course, to determine 
whether this indifference is due to the first or the last course. 
If the first, then the time and labour of the politicians is being 
wasted, and they might better turn their attention to more 
profitable things; but if the latter, it shows how uncertain the 
outcome and what trifling causes may turn the current. 

That as yet only perfunctory interest is being displayed in 
the election I have discovered from personal observation after 
having travelled some 6000 miles and coming in contact with a 
great many men in various parts of the country in all walks of 
life ; and my observations are confirmed by those of other men 
whose judgment is reliable. I found that the majority of the 
people with whom I talked were more interested in their own 
personal affairs and were apparently giving more thought to 
present and prospective business conditions than they were to 
the next occupant of the White House. Among men engaged in 
large enterprises, bankers, and great merchants, and the officials 
of the great railway systems, there undoubtedly exists a belief 
that the election of Mr. Taft will be for the ultimate welfare of 
the country, and these men representing the upper stratum of 
society will vote for Mr. Taft, as it has been their custom to 
support the Republican nominee during the last few years. But 
among the middle and working classes this feeling does not exist, 
or at least I have found little visible expression of it. Men 
drawn from this social level are frank in saying that they have 
no fear of Mr. Bryan and do not believe that his election will 
bring disaster, and some of these admissions were made by 
Republicans who coupled them with the statement that they 
intended to vote for Mr. Taft. 


To this extent Mr. Bryan has grown and strengthened him- 
self with the country since he first meteorically flashed into 
prominence as a Presidential candidate. As we look back twelve 
years and see Mr. Bryan the secular head of a great party, and 
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the man in whom the hopes of some millions of his fellow 
countrymen centred, we can now see that many of his followers, 
in praying for his success, believed that his way to reform led 
through the path of destruction. They were not Anarchists in 
the sense that they welcomed chaos merely for the sake of ruin, 
but they honestly thought that only a drastic remedy would 
cure. There might be confusion for the time being, but in the 
end it would lead to order and the stamping out of flagrant 
abuses which could no longer be borne in silent patience. With 
a peopleso marvellously quick to grasp the salient facts of a great 
question, twelve years have done much to enlarge their view and 
teach them the truth. When in 1896 it became necessary for 
the Republicans to combat the “heresy of free silver,” Senator 
Hanna, Mr. McKinley’s political manager, coined the phrase “a 
campaign of education,” and said that all that was necessary to 
make the American people escape from the delusion that obsessed 
them was to convince them of the fallacy of a doctrine in which 
they had faith. Since then the campaign of education has been 
steadily in progress. In the last ten years the American people 
have thought very earnestly, and with much intelligence, about 
many great questions which vitally concern their present welfare 
and their future happiness. There is, I venture to say, little if 
any belief that good can come out of destruction or that ruin 
must be the prelude to reform. There are better and cheaper 
ways of roasting a pig than by burning a palace. The American 
people have become Radical, as the term is used in the United 
States, but it is the Radicalism of sanity, the note of cheerful 
progress ; it is constructive rather than destructive. 

The so-called Radicalism, of which we hear so much and 
which twelve years ago was sufficient to defeat Mr. Bryan and 
wreck a great party, is now the livery of politicians of both 
parties and all shades of opinion, and who dare not turn their 
backs upon it even if they wished to avoid it, and fewdo. Between 
the two parties there is little to choose as embodied in their decla- 
ration of principles, the platforms, although the Democratic plat- 
form, perhaps, takes somewhat more advanced ground on certain 
subjects than does the Republican, but whatever may have 
seemed not quite clear to the public mind in that document has 
been explained at length by Mr. Taft in his speech when he was 
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officially notified of his nomination. On such great questions as 
the tariff, the trusts, the regulation of railroad companies, labour, 
and the courts, no wide gap separates the two parties, even if in 
some instances the Democrats are more specific than the Repub- 
licans and have sharper remedies to propose. The Republican plat- 
form “declares unequivocally for a revision of the tariff,” and the 
Democratic platform favours ‘‘immediate revision of the tariff.” 
The Republicans plume themselves on having passed the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law, but believe its objects can better be attained by 
placing in the hands of the Federal Government greater supervision 
and control over “corporations engaged in inter-State commerce 
having power and opportunity to affect monopolies.”” Democrats 
would curb the trusts by a system of Federal licences. The 
Republicans very naturally approve of the recent railroad law, 
‘and the vigorous enforcement by the present administration of 
the statutes against rebates and discriminations,” while the 
Democrats go further, and not only “favour the efficient super- 
vision and rate regulation of railroads engaged in inter-State com- 
merce,” but recommend the valuation of the existing railway 
systems as a preliminary to bringing about the readjustment of 
rates based on the amount of capital invested, and they also 
advocate legislation that will give to the inter-State commerce 
commission power to declare an established rate illegal because 
it is excessive. Both parties found themselves in an embarrassing 
situation in meeting the demands of organised labour, which for 
the last few years has vigorously demanded the passage of a 
specific enactment prohibiting the courts from granting a writ of 
injunction in disputes between labour and capital, but which 
capital has with equal vigour opposed on the ground that the only 
bulwark against violence in a labour dispute is the injunctive 
process backed with all the power and authority of the Federal 
Government. Afraid, on the one hand, to alienate the support 
of organised labour by not making the “‘ plank”’ drastic enough— 
and labour feels none too kindly towards Mr. Taft because, as a 
Federal judge, he issued several writs of injunction—and equally 
apprehensive that if labour was satisfied capital would show its 
resentment and throw itsinfluence to Mr. Bryan, the Republicans 
attempted to steer a safe middle course. Their platform “ recog- 
nises the special needs of wage-workers generally,” and while 
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affirming that the Republican party “ will uphold at all times the 
authority and integrity of the courts,” and will “ever insist that 
their powers to enforce their process and to protect life, liberty, 
and property should be preserved inviolate,” they affirm their 
belief that the rules of procedure in the Federal courts with respect 
to the issuance of the writ of injunction should be more accu- 
rately defined by statute. The Democrats, believing that they 
have more to gain from labour than from capital, are more out- 
spoken. ‘Experience has proven the necessity of a modification 
of the present law relating to injunctions,’ the platform says, 
and approval is given to a Bill to that effect, which passed the 
Senate in 1896, but which the Lower House refused to accept. 
This is extremely adroit, because the Bill referred to was passed 
by a Senate in which the Republicans hada majority, and it had 
the approval of a man so ultra conservative and so distinguished 
as a lawyer as the late Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. 


Although the battle is between two great political parties, of 
which Mr. Taft is the official champion of the Republicans and 
Mr. Bryan that of the Democrats, there are five other Presidential 
candidates in the field, and while neither they nor any one else 
expects that they will come within several million votes of 
election, they may have considerable influence on the fortunes of 
one of the two men who will be the next President of the United 
States. In addition to the Republican and Democratic parties, 
there is a People’s party, which has nominated Thomas E. Watson, 
a former Democratic member of Congress; there is the Socialist 
party, which has nominated Eugene V. Debs, who for many 
years has been prominent in labour circles; the Prohibition party, 
whose nominee is Eugene W. Chaffin; the Socialist Labour, which 
has nominated Morton R. Preston, but who, unfortunately for 
his party, will take no active part in the campaign, as he is now 
serving a term in prison for assault, and the Independence League 
or Hearst party, which has nominated Thomas L. Hisgen, a suc- 
cessful business man comfortably well off. Of these five minor 
parties, serious consideration need not be given to the Socialist 
or the Socialist Labour, as, if the experience of the past is any 
guide, they will poll only a handful of votes. Nor will the so 
called People’s party do much, if any, better, although it might 
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cause the Democrats some uneasiness in one or two of the Southern 
States—in Georgia, for instance, where there is very strong Demo- 
cratic opposition to Mr. Bryan. Under normal conditions the 
Republicans would waste no time in an attempt to carry Georgia 
or any of the other Southern States, because it is proverbial that 
the South is “solid,” and can be relied upon under all circum- 
stances to cast its vote for the Democratic candidate. But this 
year, what with the antagonism raised against Mr. Bryan, and 
the very vigorous campaign being raised by Mr. Watson, who as 
a former Democrat is showing all the traditional zeal of the con- 
vert by denouncing Mr. Bryan more violently than any Republican 
has so far, there is enough element of chance in the situation to 
justify the Republicans in believing that it may pay them to 
devote some attention to Georgia. The situation is still further 
complicated by the fact that the Vice-Presidential nominee of 
the Independence League is also a Georgian, and while he is fight- 
ing Mr. Watson and his People’s party, that is merely a sham 
battle compared to the terrible onslaught he has made on the 
Democrats. If the Democratic vote in the South is split up 
between three candidates—Mr. Bryan, Mr. Watson, and Mr. 
Hisgen—there may be a chance for Mr. Taft to slip in, but I do 
not believe that is probable. Georgia will doubtless go Demo- 
cratic this year, although with a reduced majority. Should 
Mr. Bryan lose any of the Southern States he cannot hope for 
election. 

It is this Independence League, which was brought into 
existence by Mr. Hearst a few years ago when he so warmly 
supported Mr. Bryan and his policies, that now causes Mr. Bryan 
and his friends considerable uneasiness. The vote that came so 
near electing Mr. Hearst Mayor of New York and Governor of 
that State was very largely a Democratic vote, although a great 
many Republican workmen in New York at the time of the 
mayoralty election, and in the large cities of the State when 
Mr. Hearst was the candidate for Governor, voted for him. 
Mr. Hearst has a large following in New York, where his news- 
paper is widely read, but whether he controls it sufficiently to 
be able to detach it from its natural allegiance, which is the 
Democratic party, and turn it over to the candidate of the 
Independence League is a question yet to be determined, and 
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personally I doubt it. If Mr. Hearst himself were the candidate 
it would be different, because Hearst is known and stands for 
something, but Hisgen is a practically unknown man and has 
to be taken very largely on faith. Mr. Hearst’s power to do 
injury to Mr. Bryan in the present campaign comes from his 
chain of newspapers which he publishes in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. The Democrats have 
no hope of carrying Massachusetts, so that the Boston paper 
exercises no influence, but New York, Illinois, and California are 
fighting ground, and in those States the Hearst papers are 
valuable Republican auxiliaries. The kind of campaign that 
Mr. Hearst is making on Mr. Bryan is shown by his review of the 
Democratic platform published originally in his New York paper 
and republished in all the others. Reciting that ‘‘for the third 
time William J. Bryan has been nominated by the Democratic 
party, or rather by that fragment of former efficiency which is 
called the Democratic party,’ Mr. Hearst announces that he has 
lost confidence in the Democratic party, as millions of other 
Democrats have done, and he adds “ with regret”’ that he has 
also lost confidence in Mr. Bryan, “who by mere machine 
politics has compelled his nomination.” Asserting that no 
reliance can be placed on the Democratic platform or on Mr. 
Bryan’s declarations, who is “apparently without permanent 
principle, or sincere conviction, or even honest attitude,” he 
thus concludes: ‘‘ A note is a promise to pay. It is valuable 
according to who makes it, and who endorses it. A platform 
made by the Democratic party and endorsed by Mr. Bryan is 
not worth the paper it is written on.” 

If Mr. Hearst’s Independence League candidate, Mr. Hisgen, 
should poll a respectable vote in New York, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia, he would ensure Mr. Taft carrying those States and make 
his election absolutely certain. There are many men who believe 
that this will happen, and that the appeal to the Independence 
League to one class of voters will make very heavy inroads in 
the Democratic strength. At one time it looked as if this might 
be the result, but now I question whether the Independence 
League will be a very important factor. Every intelligent man 
knows that the Independence League candidates have not the 
slightest chance of election, and that a vote cast for them is 
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either a vote thrown away or done deliberately to injure Mr. 
Bryan; and it is obvious, so far as Mr. Hearst is concerned, he 
will have no regrets no matter how badly Mr. Bryan is injured. 
But the majority of the men who may be expected to vote the 
Hisgen ticket are intelligent, and cannot be easily induced to 
waste their votes, for there is too much at stake to permit the 
election to go by default. Mr. Bryan will, of course, lose some 
of these votes, but, perhaps, not as many as Mr. Hearst thinks 
and hopes for. 


Of much greater importance is the disposition of the labour 
vote, for if labour can be induced to vote as a unit, or practically 
so, here are votes enough to ensure the election of their candidate. 
After the adoption of the Democratic platform Mr. Gompers, 
the President of the American Federation of Labour, announced 
that the Democratic platform appealed more strongly to the 
working man than did the Republican, and that labour would 
do everything possible to try to secure the election of Mr. Bryan. 
The Republicans immediately took alarm and have tried to 
counteract the effect of Mr. Gompers’ declaration. Various 
labour leaders have been inspired to declare that Mr. Gompers, 
although the official head of organised labour in the United 
States, spoke without authority when he attempted to “deliver” 
the labour vote to Mr. Bryan, and that labour would vote as an 
individual, and would not permit itself to be voted at the 
dictation of any man, even a man who in his own sphere 
would always command the respect of all members of the 
Federation of Labour. 

It has been somewhat amusing to watch the indignation of 
the Republican newspapers and to notice the disinterested advice 
that they are gratuitously offering to the working man. “You 
are a very fine and noble work of God,” they say in effect, ‘and 
we hate to see you soiled in the mire of politics. Maintain your 
independence, keep out of politics, vote for the best man, but 
don’t permit yourself to be used by the politicians.’ The work- 
ing man is gravely reminded that he has always been politically 
independent, and now, if he has any sense, he will show that he 
is a man by “‘rebuking’’ Mr. Gompers and voting for Mr. Taft. 

How much Mr. Gompers and his Cabinet in the Federation 
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of Labour can influence their fellow working men no one can tell, 
but that he exercises very great influence cannot be denied. Labour 
heretofore has been politically independent and has voted accord- 
ing to its individual preferences rather than as a cohesive body 
swayed by a small group of leaders. Labour has looked upon 
the politicians with suspicion, and has been taught to beware of 
the Greeks bearing gifts; it has always been led to believe that 
it could gain more in the long run by this nominal independence. 
For this reason it has made no serious attempt to elect Labour 
members of Congress, although it has by a common understanding 
supported Congressional and other candidates who were supposed 
to be friendly, and voted against those who were objectionable. 
During the last few years Gompers and some of his close asso- 
ciates have looked forward to the time when Labour would play 
as important a part in American politics as English Labour has 
done in British politics, and I have reason to believe that they 
think the time has now come when it is wise to make the first 
move. It may be that they are in advance of the army, and 
that the attempt to lead will be met by mutiny; but if they 
know the temper of the working man better than outsiders do 
and a considerable proportion of the Labour vote can be “deli- 
vered”’ to Mr. Bryan, then he is very much nearer the realisation 
of his ambition than most people imagine; but there are too 
many elements of chance for any one to feel certain at this time 
how Labour will vote, or whether Republican working men can 
be persuaded to vote for Mr. Bryan. 


The action of the Federal Court of Appeals in reversing the 
decision of Judge Landis in the court below in the celebrated 
Standard Oil fine of $29,000,000 will have far-reaching political 
effect, in the opinion of some of the shrewdest observers, and the 
Republicans fear that it will make the judiciary an issue and 
strengthen the impression now prevalent in some quarters that 
Republican judges can always be relied on to treat leniently the 
rich and powerful. Although in practically all the States the 
judges are elected, and therefore must be more or less prominent 
party men, and justices of the Supreme Court and judges of the 
inferior Federal courts are appointed by the President from 
members of his own party, public sentiment during the past few 
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years has shown a strong tendency to keep the courts as far 
removed from politics as possible under a system that is 
admittedly political, and to make non-partisan nominations 
rather than to hold out the Bench as a reward for active political 
service. 

It was inevitable that the decision should be given a political 
interpretation. Some of the Conservative papers, both Republi- 
can and Democratic, were unsparing in their criticism of Judge 
Landis when he fined the Standard Oil Company so heavily, and 
now that the decision has been reversed and pronounced by the 
appellate court as indefensible both in morals and law, they do 
not hesitate to say that Judge Landis simply yielded to popular 
clamour, and influenced by the radical sentiment then prevailing 
listened to the mob rather than to the evidence. The reversal 
of the decision is hailed as a return to sanity and a reverence for 
the law. The view taken by the Radical Press is that Judge 
Landis has been sacrificed because it was necessary to conciliate 
the great interests, who now need not further fear that they will 
have to suffer for their violations of the law. Mr. Rockefeller is 
perhaps the most unpopular plutocrat in America, and as his 
oil monopoly pinches the pockets of too many people who are 
least able to be pinched, there is more sorrow than rejoicing 
that he has managed to escape a fine of nearly six million 
pounds. 

It has often been said of Mr. Roosevelt that he has an 
intuitive knowledge of the temper of the American people, which 
explains the hold he has over them, and it is this extraordinary 
intuition that leads him to do the right thing. If Mr. Roosevelt 
has not in this instance mistaken public sentiment, his action 
shows that he appreciated the danger of the political effect of 
the decision of the Court of Appeals, and saw the necessity of 
quickly counteracting it. No sooner had the opinion of the Court 
been handed down than the President issued an official statement 
that he had directed the Attorney-General to take immediate steps 
for the retrial of the case, and the President added, “There is 
absolutely no question of the guilt of the defendants; the reversal 
of the decision of the lower court does not in any shape or way 
touch the merits of the case, excepting so far as the size of the 
fine is concerned.” The President has quite naturally been 
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severely criticised for indulging in this outspoken comment on a 
case sub judice, and pronouncing the defendant guilty when the 
Court shows there is a grave doubt whether the law has been 
violated; and as the President must, of course, be defended by 
the party Press, the controversy increases in bitterness. What 
adds a sinister touch to the whole affair, and does not mollify 
the “plain people,” are the charges made in certain newspapers 
that the Rockefellers and their associates knew the tenor of 
the decision long before it was announced, and on the strength 
of it bought Standard Oil and other stocks, thereby making 
millions. 


Of recent years we have heard so much of the United States 
controlling the trade of the Orient and the Pacific being turned 
into an American Lake, that the public is somewhat puzzled to 
understand why the great transcontinental railway companies 
that own lines of steamers to China and Japan have decided to 
withdraw from that trade and leave it to their rivals. Nominally 
this decision was the answer of the railway companies to the 
ruling of the interstate commerce commission requiring them to 
publish their freight rates so as to show the proportion charged 
to land and ocean carriage. This the companies refused to do 
and announced that they will abandon the business and let the 
American shipper send his cargoes to the East under other flags. 
Mr. Harriman, who manages more miles of railroad than any 
other man in the world and knows what he is talking about, 
said: “The Oriental business is largely sentimental. The hopes 
of building up a large Asiatic trade through the Pacific ports of 
the United States has been largely a dream and it has turned 
out to be a fake.” This will be a bad blow to the expansionists, 
who have justified the holding of the Philippines for the benefits 
that were come to American trade in the Far Hast, and a great 
deal of money has been spent in endeavouring to push American 
commerce in China and Japan. Congress made an appropriation 
under which special agents were appointed to travel through 
both countries and investigate the opportunities for the sale of 
American manufactures, and those agents made numerous and 
voluminous reports, which showed the market existed if American 
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compete with foreign rivals. No great increase of the trade has 
been noticed, however, and it is evident from what Mr. Harriman 
says that the American has not yet become an international 
trader on a grand scale. True he sends millions of dollars’ 
worth of commodities to Europe every year, but they are princi- 
pally the products of the farm and the forest and the mine, such 
things as Europe must of necessity buy. But the great trade of 
South America, which naturally ought to belong to the United 
States, is in the hands of foreigners, and the trade of the Orient 
he has to admit has eluded him. 
A. Maurice Low. 


THE COUNTRY PARSON AND THE 
VILLAGE SCHOOL 


In the village adjoining the one in which I write a new Church 
school was opened in 1902. It was built at a cost of eighteen 
hundred pounds, every penny of which has been paid, the whole 
being subscribed by Church people for the express purpose of 
securing Church of England teaching to the children of the village. 
To make things safer, a trust deed was drawn up and a new site 
near the old one was purchased. It will be rightly asked, Is the 
school so provided for their children acceptable to the people of 
the village? The answer to this question is simple. The excel- 
lence of the secular instruction in this school is a proverb locally, 
and there is no murmur of dissatisfaction against the religious 
teaching given. There is not a single child withdrawn from that 
teaching. The people take the greatest pride in ‘our school.” 
One has only to go toone of the Christmas entertainments to see 
how well the children are taught, and that going to school is a 
pleasureto them. It is true that in this particular parish there 
is little or no dissent. The people, no doubt, as in other places, 
are many of them hazy, many altogether indifferent, on religious 
matters, but they, one and all, if asked whether they wished their 
school to be handed over to the County Council, and undenomina- 
tionalism to be installed in the place of the Catechism, would 
reply, “I don’t know what undenominationalism is, but I wish 
my children to be taught the Catechism, and I wish our school to 
go on as it is at present.” 

I do not say that in all villages the schools are so excellent, 
and the people so satisfied as in this particular instance, but of 
one thing, twenty years of life in remote country villages has 
convinced me, and that is that the grievance of country people 
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in having only a Church school to send their children to, which © 
looms so large in Nonconformist sermons and Radical newspapers, 
has practically no existence in real life at all. No efforts have 
indeed been spared to convince country Nonconformists of the 
enormity of a grievance they had not hitherto suspected. In 
twenty years’ experience I have never known a child in a Church 
school withdrawn from the religious instruction. If a scrupulous 
clergyman suggests such a thing, the reply he will most likely get 
is, ‘I don’t see why he should be treated any different to the 
rest.” On one occasion I myself made the suggestion to some 
parents who were Baptists, that as their children had not yet 
been baptized, they might prefer that they should not learn the 
Catechism. ‘‘They can’t learn too much that’s good,” was the 
response. In the case I am thinking of the venerable Rector 
agreed with the parents. ‘I know the Pursers are unbaptized,” 
he told me, “but the family are not unbelievers. They defer 
the administration of the initial Sacrament.” As in the old- 
fashioned theory of thrashing boys periodically whatever their 
behaviour at the moment, if the Pursers did not need the Cate- 
chism at that time, they were to learn it “against they do.” If 
the children had been excluded from the Catechism lesson I have 
no doubt deep offence would have been given. Quiet readers of 
their morning paper would have been startled by the head-lines 
“Priestly Exclusiveness: Excommunication of Little Dissenters.” 
Seriously I have never known a villager who ever imagined he had 
a grievance in having only a Church of England school to send his 
children to. 

The idea that this is due to clerical intimidation is grotesquely 
ridiculous to any one who knows anything of village life as it 
really is. Villagers have no hesitation in speaking their mind on 
any subject, least of all perhaps on the subject of the schools. It 
is with many a very real grievance that they have to send the 
children at all; with most that they cannot keep them at home 
when their helpis needed. I have been myself abused before now 
on this head, and have found great difficulty in convincing an 
excited woman that I was not responsible for the hardship. On 
my telling her thatit was the law, she exclaimed scathingly, “The 
laws in England did ought to be more practick.” So one does 
not fail to hear some very plain speaking if the children don’t 
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“get on’’ at school as they should, if the master is suspected of 
favouritism, if the big ones are rough and “put upon”’ the little 
ones as they go to school and come home again, very often if they 
are caned, “‘kept in,” or, indeed, punished in any way. I re- 
member a hubbub that went on for months abouta boy receiving 
one stroke of the cane for fighting, whereupon his sister had 
exclaimed, coram populo, that the schoolmaster was ‘‘an old 
beast;”’ for this expression of opinion she was stood on the form. 
‘“‘Hounding my children,” said the excited mother. “Do you 
think it was anything so out of the way,” she inquired of me in 
wonder and amazement, if she did call him “an old beast”? 
Occasionally I have even heard complaints from parents who liked 
their children kept in order that they were not sufficiently chas- 
tised. ‘*I sends my children to be learned,” said one Spartan 
mother, ‘“‘and I sends ’em to be thrashed.” But amid all the 
many and varied complaints that I remember, I have never once 
heard a complaint that the children had been taught that they 
were regenerated in Baptism, or that the Eucharist is a Sacrifice. 

Neither do I ever remember a case of the priestly tyranny, the 
clerical injustice and oppression, the persecution of little Dis- 
senters and their parents, of which we hear so much in the news- 
papers, written by agnostics in London and read by Nonconformists 
in the country. My own belief is that these occurrences “do 
not happen.” From my own experience, I should say that they 
are not so much exaggerated as altogether fictitious. I have 
never seen such a case, never heard of one, never read of one 
which would bear looking into for a single moment. With the 
best will in the world the Nonconformists are never able to discover 
such a case. Think of their organisations, their Free Church 
Councils, their stars from London scouring the country in motor 
cars, their members of Parliament, their newspapers—does any 
one doubt that if such a case occurred anywhere that all England 
would be ringing withit inless than a week? Imagine the Daily 
News on Monday morning—‘‘The Little Tiddlington Scandal: 
Fearless Utterance by Mr. Silvester Horne: Dr. Clifford Speaks 
Out.” I once challenged my antagonists in a newspaper corre- 
spondence to produce a case of priestly tyranny in a village. The 
only thing that could be wrung from them was an extract from a 
parish magazine about the Vigil of St. James, and the advantage 
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of belonging to the Apostolic Church. But if this is persecuticn, 
every one who holds an opinion of whatever kind is a persecutor 
of those who do not hold it. Sometimes in darkest Bucks or 
Oxfordshire the chapel children are ‘“‘bribed” by being given 
buns. If they had no buns they would be ‘branded.’ The 
worst case I ever read of was of a clergyman going into the school 
and giving out before all the children that the Church children 
would have their treat on Tuesday. But thecries of despair over 
all this oppression, as from prisoners sotto 7 piombi, or exiles amid 
Siberian snows, do not come from the victims themselves. They 
issue from Bouverie Street, from Westbourne Park, and from the 
Holborn Restaurant. 

The fact is that under the “domination” of the Anglican 
clergy the evils of intemperate zeal are reduced to a minimum. 
They are too educated, too tolerant, too worldly, if you like, to 
be fanatical or persecuting. They would probably be more suc- 
cessful if more sacred fury filled their breasts. As a body of men 
they are most anxious not to offend the consciences of others. I 
remember a chapel “house boy” who said it was “against his 
conscience”? to clean the rector’s boots on Sunday. “I don’t 
wish any one to do anything against his conscience, Jim,”’ was 
the mild reply. “I think a steady-going clergyman is a very 
nice thing to have in a place,” said a woman to me one day. Here 
and there, of course, there are wild curates, but the vast majority 
of the country clergy are “steady-going.” 

The people themselves, it must be. remembered, even when 
theologically inclined, are not first and foremost theologians, and 
they have so many real grievances and sufferings that they do 
not make grievances where none exist. In winter their fifteen 
shillings a week is often cut down to twelve because they lose the 
wet days, and if their employer has not a cottage of his own to 
spare for them, they have to pay five shillings a week rent instead 
of three. This at least is the case with agricultural labourers in 
the southern counties. It takes four years hard, unremitting toil 
for a man to earn a hundred and fifty pounds. A woman told 
me the other day that all last winter the children had had nothing 
to eat but bread, and that all that time her legs had been so bad 
that she had crawled up and down stairs on her hands and knees. 
People in this situation are not likely to take a great interest in 
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theological differences, or to lose their sleep at night because their 
children are taught a too sacramental doctrine. They really desire 
the childrens’ good, although they are not always very wise in the 
means they take to attain it. They want the school to bea good 
one, they want the children to be well taught and kindly treated, 
they want it if possible to be near the home, and they would like 
what they consider a reasonable liberty in keeping them from 
school in what is, after all, very often urgent need. Above and 
beyond all this they like them to be taught the Christian religion. 
They do not distinguish theological differences very clearly, and 
I have never known one who had the least suspicion that there 
was anything wrong with the Catechism. Over and over again, 
when told that in the new Council School the Catechism may not 
be taught, they have said to me, “ Well, Ican’t understand it—I 
never knew a school where the Catechism wasn’t taught before.” 
They one and all in my parish signed a petition in favour of the 
Church schools, which was lately circulated, with the most un- 
feigned willingness, the greatest alacrity. ‘Yes, I'll sign that 
gladly,” they said. The immense majority, the vast overwhelm- 
ing majority of parents in the villages throughout the country 
like the clergymen to go in and out of the school. The idea that 
he is not allowed to do so, his disappearance when the school is 
‘taken over,’ fills them with amazement. It is a shock to all their 
ideas of the fitness of things. That is what the parson is there for, 
they think. ‘ What I says is that when parson’s in the school 
he’s in his proper place,’ is their universal sentiment. For a 
long time they cannot take it in, then they say, “ Well, I never 
heard of such a thing in all my born days.” 

This state of mind is not surprising when we consider what 
the history of the village schools has been, and how in all their 
recollection it is the parson and the parson’s wife that have kept 
them going. They know that if any village boy learned to read 
before 1870 it was through their self-denying labours. They 
remember old Mrs. Merryweather losing her shoes in the mud in 
the dark lanes on winter nights on her way to the night-school to 
teach the hobble-de-hoys. They remember the buns and school- 
treats in the summer, the carols at Christmas, the getting prim- 
roses for the church at Easter, the practising an anthem, and 
bringing big turnips for the Harvest Festival. It was not always 
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very enlightened from any point of view—I remember one man 
telling me that as a boy at school he had been required to learn the 
Thirty-nine Articles by heart—but it was so much well-meant, 
kindly, human effort, it was a Christian tradition and system which 
I verily believe they would like, if the gentlemen in London would 
let them, to hand on to their children, with all such improvements 
as a more modern intelligence may suggest. 

I believe that this feeling is fully shared by the country Dis- 
senters when they are left to themselves. The Dissenting villagers 
in large parts of Yorkshire, for instance, have no hostility to the 
Church or the parson. They find the chapels more warm and 
fervid, more familiar, but, as I was once told, “‘ we look on the parish 
church as our principal place of worship.” The old-fashioned 
Dissenters, especially the Methodists, had a custom of going to 
church in the morning and to chapel in the evening. That was 
before they had learned to call themselves ‘‘ Free Churchmen.” A 
kindly feeling often exists. I remember one man, a local preacher, 
talking to me about the rector. ‘ Mr. Ellison don’t give a very 
clear witness,” he told me, “ but if I wants alittle bit of comfort I 
goes to Mr. Ellison, and if I wants pecoonary assistance, it’s to Mr. 
Ellison I goes.”” North country villagers generally are very pleased 
to have a local preacher to tea, but if they can get a real clergy- 
man their delight knows nobounds. I don’t think old-fashioned 
village Nonconformists regard church and chapel teaching as 
antagonistic. Certainly country people in general do not. It 
would fill their simple minds with amazement to be told that one 
kind of Christian doctrine-was taught in church, another different 
one in chapel, and that a third, different to both and not really 
satisfactory to either party, wasto be set upin the school. I have 
no doubt that they feel dimly and confusedly what one feels 
oneself, that the destruction of the unity in the framework of the 
children’s lives, the causing of antagonism, or at least distance 
and estrangement between church and school, is a most evil and 
mischievous, as well as altogether unnecessary thing. 

It is easy to laugh at the “‘ Anglican parent.” In the conscious, 
sectarian, argumentative state, I dare say he hardly exists. As I 
have said, village people are for the most part not theologians. 
I remember indeed, in Tractarian literature, a villager called, I 
believe, ‘Old Richard,” who used to argue for the Apostolic 
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Succession with singular acuteness, and in a manner recalling the 
more refined and subtle vein of Dr. Newman. But such men are 
rare. The villagers of the Monthly Packet are indeed occasion- 
ally to be found, and such old ladies as might have curtsied to 
Mr. Keble at Hursley. A remark of one of George Eliot’s charac- 
ters describes the old-fashioned village church-goer better than 
anything else I remember in literature (alas! that one should 
so often have to write ‘‘old-fashioned”’). I cannot quote the 
sentence, but it is something like this: “When I hear the 
organ and the singing, and Mr. Crackanthorpe saying good 
words, I feel so set up as never was.” A man said to me as 
we walked home from church one Trinity Sunday, “ When 
you hears Mr. Elphinstone, you knows it’s all as proper as can 
be.” **I do so like Morning Service,” you will sometimes hear. 
“T think they’re such solemn words.” ‘This refers no doubt to 
the impetrations of the Litany, and the Nicene Creed, and the 
sacred and mysterious Eucharistic language of Christendom. “I 
come to church to do my duty to my Maker, my Saviour, and 
my Worshipper,” said one good old man. The old objective 
Christianity, the dwelling on the facts of the Gospels, the deep 
reverence for the sacraments, the folk-lore of the Middle Ages, is 
not even yet extinct. Ina village near thisI know an old cottage 
woman who always puts on something white in which to come to 
church on Maunday Thursday. At the risk of being laughed at 
I will tell a story which illustrates this. The other day I met 
Mrs. Pellett starting to drive her donkey to market. We ex- 
changed a few words about the weather and about Neddy. “I 


look upon him as an ’oly animal,” she remarked, “my mother _ 


always instilled it into me that ever since our Saviour rode on 
his back into Jerusalem he’s never been without the sign of the 
Cross. I’m sure it’s most distinct on Neddy.” Cynical modern 
readers will no doubt look upon this as a piece of hypocritical 
blarney, but I am sure that it was not. Mrs. Pellett would hold 
up both hands for the Church schools. ‘‘ Our Saviour,” by the 
way, is the reverent title which old-fashioned country com- 
municants always use. From the speech of Cowper-Temple 
children the “our” will at once be dropped, and eventually I 
fear the “‘ Saviour.” The communicants I speak of are mostly 
found among the “residents,” as they proudly style themselves, 
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the people who have been settled in the village for years, per- 
haps for generations, in contradistinction to the class, alas, always 
increasing, of ‘‘ them as comes and goes.”’ 

To the dispassionate observer there would appear to be a 
hundred reasons why the village parson should not be turned out 
of the village school. He has very probably—he or his predeces- 
sor—toiled to build it, and impoverished himself to maintain it. 
He cared for the education of the poor when nobody else did. 
In country villages at this moment he is very often the only 
human being who has any interest in education or any belief in 
it. The Squire will perhaps tell you that “education is the 
ruin of this country.” The belief of the farmer often is, “God 
made little boys to scare the rook and the crow,” from the age 
of seven and upwards, not to waste precious time in book- 
learning. The one idea of the small Radicai tradesman is to 
keep down the rates. The anxiety of the parents for the blissful 
moment to arrive when the children can leave school and begin 
earning for themselves is pathetic. The parson knows the 
children. If he is worth his salt he feels that there is a real tie 
between himself and the children whom he has baptized. He 
knows each one by name, has seen them toddle into Standard IL., 
and progress up to Standard VI. He knows their homes, and 
all the idiosyncrasies of village childish life. He knows, for 
instance, having year after year ministered to their needs on 
summer lawns, that they prefer good bread and butter, such as 
they do not get at home, to any amount of fancy cakes. He is 
quick to note any boy of superior intelligence, or with any 
special aptitude. Such a lad is almost sure of receiving help 
and encouragement from the parish clergyman. One has heard 
again and again of village lads going to the rectory for lessons in 
Latin and algebra, or what not, sometimes of their gaining 
scholarships at grammar schools as a result of such help. There 
are country clergymen who make a hobby of this. The parson 
has time to take an interest in the school, and he is often the 
only man in the parish who has. He is on the spot, he lives in 
the village, not miles away in the county town, like the vague 
and distant official of the County Council, who “runs” the school 
in his place. This is probably a solicitor, whom the children 
never see, who, from the nature of the case, is in no sort of touch 
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with them, and can take no interest in them, but who is well 
paid for doing the work the clergyman had done for years 
for nothing. There is much talk of ‘‘atmosphere”’ in this con- 
troversy, but nothing more bleak and unhomelike can be imagined 
than the atmosphere of a Church school which has passed into 
County Council hands. Nothing is seen or heard of its new 
protector, and its old and tried friend and well-wisher has been 
alienated and driven away. It is impossible to get a broken 
window mended. It struggles on uncheered and unvisited by 
human sympathy of any kind. The unknown, the intangible, 
and the blank takes the place of the known, the homely, and the 
familiar. The question of Little Peterkin recurs to the mind. 
What is the good of it? The County Council Hall at Kingston 
may be depicted on the children’s certificates instead of Win- 
chester Cathedral; but you cannot alter English history, you 
cannot do away with the cathedrals and parish churches, though 
you may draw the children’s affection from them and dissociate 
them from their lives. But is it worth while? Have you any- 
thing better to put in their place? Whyshould the clergyman be 
driven away and robbed of his legitimate influence by the very 
people who are always crying out because his influence for good 
is not all-powerful? Why should this wretched schism be made 
in the life of the village? I do not use the word “schism” 
in its technical sense, but in a very true and real one neverthe- 
less. 

There is a great tradition, a great authority, there is one 
great Name on which the whole civilisation of Europe has been 
built. In every village in Europe there is some one to represent 
this tradition and this Name. He may be known as the Rector, 
or M. le Curé, or il signor parocco, or der Herr Pfarrer, or the 
**meenister,” or Father O’Flanagan. He is practically always a 
friendly presence, occasionally a gracious and venerable one. It 
was surely a kindly custom that he should go in and out of the 
village school, and that in church the schoolmaster should play 
the organ. It was surely good thus to “work together” as 
country people so often say. There is not the least sign on the 
horizon of anything to take the place of the tradition which the 
parish priest represents. No one, I suppose, seriously proposes 
to build the national life on a foundation of agnosticism. The 
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enthusiasm for Bushido as a substitute for Christianity, so fashion- 
able a year or two ago, is already on the wane. Better fifty 
years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay; the youngest and 
simplest Christian child has something which makes him other, 
as we think “higher,” than the oldest and cleverest Japanese. 
The Nonconformist ministers have no doubt a grievance, but 
there is just this one practical consideration to be thought of: 
there is not a Nonconformist minister in every village, and there 
is a clergyman. He can do the work, very unpretentious, very 
unostentatious, very unremunerative, but surely most useful, 
which the other, from the nature of the case, cannot do, if only 
because he is not there to do it, of teaching all the children in 
the parish the faith of the Apostles’ Creed. I would ask those 
who wish to destroy this in England to pause and consider what 
it is that they are going to do. 

R. L. GALEs. 


MR. ANDREW LANG AND 
ROBERT BURNS 


STANDARD authors are all more or less at the mercy of editors. 
First editions become rare and priceless, or altogether impossible 
of possession, and it falls to scholarly experts to provide 
tolerable substitutes for their respective generations. Thus 
bibliography grows apace, and one learned sponsor treads 
courageously on the heels of another. As a general principle, 
this intermediary activity is distinctly praiseworthy, for it serves 
to bring the best of what has been thought and said into 
constant prominence. Competent editors, who fully know their 
authors, consider them reverently, and never unduly obtrude 
themselves—such as Professor Skeat in his exhaustive and 
judicious treatment of Chaucer and Langland and the Cambridge 
specialists who have skilfully handled the text of Shakespeare 
—hold in the republic of letters a position that challenges at 
once the admiration and the homage of the appreciative 
student. Unfortunately the relations subsisting between 
eminent writers and their modern exponents are not all of the 
ideal order thus indicated. There are those who have rushed 
in where wiser doctors have feared to tread, producing by their 
hasty and inconsiderate officiousness nothing but bewilderment 
and distraction. What is needed in every case is exact know- 
ledge and competent craftsmanship; if either of these is wanting, 
the result is certain to be unsatisfactory. 

A recent example of misleading guidance is afforded by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in the ‘‘Selected Poems of Robert Burns” which 
he has contributed to the series called The Dryden Library. As 
a representative Scotsman, widely known for his scholarship and 
his ample range of literary activity, Mr. Lang is likely to be 
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accepted by those unfamiliar with Burns as a safe and trust- 
worthy expositor. In the opening passages of the Introduction 
to his volume he encourages the faith of such neophytes by 
admitting their unquestionable need of help. ‘To English 
students,” he observes, “ Robert Burns is, and must be, a 
foreign classic.” In order still further to smooth matters for 
the beginner, Mr. Lang is considerate enough to explain that 
Burns not only uses the Scottish tongue but includes in his text 
a disturbing element in the shape of provincial phraseology. 
It needs to be said at once that his illustration of this point 
is less satisfactory than he probably supposes. He airily 
asks, for instance, “ What is a shangar?” and, as there is no 
such term or article, he is safe to pass on after making his 
appeal. Continuing to solicit the confidence of his disciples, 
Mr. Lang says, ‘‘ We learn little when we are told that a certain 
mare was a ‘noble fittie-lan,’ and though ‘ tarrow’ rhymes to 
‘Pizarro’ the word is so obscure that it escaped even the older 
minstrel who was so hard set for various rhymes to ‘ Yarrow.’ ” 
Now, to those even slightly familiar with ploughing, and: to any 


intelligent reader of the poem in which Burns introduces his 


particular mare, there should be little difficulty about the 
‘‘ fittie-lan ” or foot-the-land, but still it is well to be gentle 
with those imbibing elementary knowledge. Mr. Lang, how- 
ever, is unwarrantably dogmatic about ‘‘tarrow,” as_ his 
followers will ultimately discover if they persevere in their 
dialectal studies. The word occurs in at least four Scottish 
proverbs, and it was used by Henryson of Dunfermline, Samuel 
Rutherford of St. Andrews, Allan Ramsay of Edinburgh, Alex- 
ander Ross of Northern Angus, Picken of Paisley, and so forth. 
This denotes something other than provincial obscurity, and 
even suggests that the ancient minstrel, writing of Yarrow, 
might have used the term had he found it suitable to his pur- 
pose. Mr. Lang also wrestles with the expression “fecht wi’ 
nowt,” which is used by Burns in “The Twa Dogs” with 
reference to Spanish bull-fights. ‘Probably,’ says Mr. Lang, 
‘the ordinary English reader does not even know that nowt are 
horned cattle in general.” But most persons of average per- 
spicacity, and all who are familiar with the sayings of David 
Deans in “The Heart of Midlothian,” will hardly fail to connect 
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“nowt” with “neat,” and such as do so will know—what is 
evidently unknown to Mr. Lang—that horns are not indispen- 
sable features of the mental picture. Altogether, the critic’s pre- 
liminary excursus among Burns’s provincialisms is considerably 
more adventurous than illuminating. 

In discussing the poet’s native independence and his 
patriotism, Mr. Lang is disposed to consider both somewhat 
narrow, limited, and even prejudiced and misdirected. When 
he says that the language of the poems “smells of peat and bog 
myrtle, of heather, haggis and whiskey” (sic), he is likely 
enough to confirm a popularimpression among Southern readers, 
to the effect that all Scotland is properly denominated the Land 
of the Gael, and that the kilt is the national costume. It was, 
however, a larger country than his critic thus indicates that the 
poet, in one of his strongest lyrics, apostrophises in the phrase, 
“Scotland, my auld respected mither.”” But, says Mr. Lang, 
*“‘Burns was a child of the people, of them only he cared much 
to sing as a rule.” Surely, however, this was a theme large 
enough to engage a genius throughout the period of his natural 
life; and when one thinks of the sense in which singing of the 
people must be taken with reference to Burns, when one reflects 
that he exploded superstition and gave a new direction and tone 
to the manners of his countrymen, and when one remembers all 
he did, not only in quick suggestive exposition of character but 
in subtle and keen and adequate appreciation of natural beauty, 
the amazing thing seems to be not the restricted area of his 
activity but the range and magnificence of his accomplishment. 
Again, Mr. Lang says he was surpassed by Scott in the collecting 
of ballads and the illustration of history, but this is merely a 
self-evident and indisputable fact which, while honourable to the 
one, reflects no discredit whatever on the other. Burns’s 
temperament led him to prefer the song to the ballad, with 
results of such radiant splendour as nothing in their own kind 
has excelled, and when he utilised history, as he did in “Scots 
wha hae,” he completed his delineation to immortal purpose. In 
this notable. instance, however, says his critic, he displays a 
strange lack of precise information. Let us see how this stands. 
Because in the letter sent to Lord Buchan with “ Scots wha hae” 
he states that ‘a cruel but able usurper was leading on the 
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finest army in Europe,” Mr. Lang commits himself to the opinion 
that the poet considered it was Edward Longshanks whom Bruce 
conquered. ‘These words,” he asserts, “can only apply to 
Edward I., Malleus Scotorum ; the English king at Bannockburn 
was neither conspicuously cruel nor conspicuously able,” &c. 
In so far as this asseveration has any historical significance, it is 
merely a puny flight of hypercriticism, and otherwise it appears 
to be a specious attempt to minimise the importance of the poet’s 
great war-ode. From the standpoint of a patriot Burns was 
justified in his description of Edward II., who was a usurper in 
design if not in accomplishment, and at once cruel of purpose and 
able because of his exceptional position and resources. With his 
“ kingdom battled by his side,” as he appears to Scottin his vision 
of the impending conflict at Bannockburn, he is a sufficiently 
formidable personage, who might well complete the policy of 
which fate had made him the representative. Confident of 
achieving his object, and eager for action, he breathed such valour 


as he possessed, 
And in his sprightly eye was set 


Some spark of the Plantagenet. 

Scott without doubt would have supported Burns’s estimate of 
the king who failed to add Scotland to his dominion. But after 
all, the point is of secondary importance when we remember that 
it has a merely infinitesimal bearing on the movement of the 
lyric with which it is associated. It is as useless to dwell upon 
it as itis to wonder, after the manner of his critic, that the poet 
made little of old ballads and neglected the Covenanters. Drawing 
upon the correspondence of an anonymous friend, the essayist 
completes his somewhat derogatory disquisition with an account 
of what was done for the feeling of Scottish nationality by Ossian 
and Smollett, thereby (perhaps undesignedly) fostering the im- 
pression that Burns after all is a generating force of less potency 
than is usually assumed. To prevent such an unwarrantable 
inference, he might have added that for one reader who has been 
influenced by Ossian or Smollett, or both together, thousands 
have felt and acknowledged the magic and the abiding stimulus 
of Burns. 

When the Selection itself is reached, we find, of course, that 
Mr. Lang has no difficulty in choosing the material for the more 
important contents of his book. He seems to have solemnly 
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paused before extending his favour to “The Jolly Beggars.” 
There was, however, no need for scruples about the matter, for 
nothing in “The Jolly Beggars” is likely to disturb even a 
sensitive reader nearly so much as may be done by at least one 
other item, which he appears to have chosen without hesita- 
tion. It would have surprised all Burns experts had Mr. Lang 
not included “The Twa Dogs,” “The Brigs of Ayr,” “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “Tamo’ Shanter,” ‘The Vision,” and 
‘“‘Halloween,”’ but qualified and judicious critics will not fail to 
wonder at some of his other decisions. There is ample room to 
cavil at both what he gives and what he omits, and there is 
just the possibility of questioning his knowledge as well as his 
taste. Several of the shorter poems included might well have 
given place to ‘ Deathand Dr. Hornbook ” and “ The Death and 
Dying Words of Poor Mailie,” while there seems no excuse what- 
ever for hesitating over ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars’ and deliberately 
inserting the pruriently suggestive ‘‘ Epistle to John Rankin.” 
It seems doubtful whether Mr. Lang is sufficiently familiar with 
Burns’s Epistles to discriminate among their respective merits. 
As it happens, he gives two of the best of them, those, namely, 
“To a young Friend”? and “To William Simpson,” but his 
readers have reason to complain of an editorial feature illustrated 
in the latter of the two as well as in certain of the poems. In 
a prefatory note Mr. Lang states that he has presented the text 
“‘as nearly as the poet saw it,” and this arrangement implies 
that the Epistle to William Simpson is entitled “To W.S.” As 
no elucidation is supplied, Mr. Lang’s constituents, apart from 
other help, may conclude that the poet’s friend is a person whose 
identity is for some reason shrouded in mystery. Whenthename 
has been perfectly well known for a hundred years, there was 
surely no reason whatever for thus setting the uninitiated a 
hopeless problem. Again, in “ The Brigs of Ayr,” whichis duly 
inscribed “To John Ballantyne, Esq.,” the Editor should have 
seen that the patron’s full name, and not merely the initial 
letters flanked by three asterisks, was given in the text. Even 
this, however, is pardonable compared with the lacune that 
prevail in “The Holy Fair.” When that poem appeared, local 
readers would be able to interpret the suggestive omissions for 


themselves, but such special knowledge as was theirs should not 
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be expected of their successors everywhere after the lapse of a 
century. Exact reproduction is responsible for other rocks of 
offence that should not have escaped notice. 

With Burns’s Songs Mr. Lang is oneven moredelicate ground 
than he is when concerned with the Poems. In both cases a 
large number are inevitable, but with the Songs more than with 
the Poems the difficulty of choice arises after the very best have 
been selected. As a song-writer of marvellous profusion and 
rare quality, Burns has a peerless record. He is sufficiently 
delicate, graceful, and moving in the love lyric; he presents, 
with adequate directness and significance, the conflicting and 
complex relations that create a humorous predicament; he can 
be merry and jovial and boisterous without excess in the drink- 
ing song; he is strong, picturesque, and impressively resonant on 
a martial theme; and he commands, with easy and thrilling touch, 
the subtle emotions that underlie close friendship and prompt 
the beautiful and uplifting energy of social affection. Mr. Lang 
gives the general favourites, besides others almost equally 
inevitable, but it is possible occasionally to demur to his 
choice. One would gladly spare, for example, “‘O, Lassie, art 
thou sleeping yet?” together with the answer of the damsel 
addressed, if one might but have in their stead “Tam Glen” and 
“Afton Water,” both of which Mr. Lang excludes. “Out over the 
Forth,” “John Barleycorn” (a ballad rather thanasong proper), 
and ‘“‘ Women’s Minds’’ have an appropriate place in the poet’s 
works, but they should not appear in such a volume as Mr. 
Lang’s if their presence is prohibitive of “‘ Bonnie wee Thing,” 
the second version of ‘Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes,” the 
daintily winsome “She’s fair and fause,’’ and the ineffably sweet 
and radiant ‘‘ Lass o’ Ballochmyle.”’ Similarly, there are various 
others that might have been given because oftheir high and dis- 
tinctive quality instead of less characteristic numbers that have 
received the editorial amprimatur. 

Room for some of those lyrics that have not found a place 
might have been provided had due consideration been accorded 
to the question of relative claims. Mr. Lang, for instance, gives 
“Logan Braes”’ and “Up in the Morning Early,” which are 
themes less happily treated by Burns than by John Mayne and 
John Hamilton respectively. He also includes not only the 
poet’s “‘ Braw Lads of Yarrow Braes,” but also “‘ Braw Lads of 
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Galla Water,” which appeared in David Herd’s Ancient and 
Modern Songs before Burns had emerged from boyhood. It is 
just possible that the latter song is one of those vagrant pieces 
which the poet recommended for insertion in Johnson’s Musical 
Museum, and, at any rate, it was duly included in the second 
volume of that work. Curiously enough, while it appears in the 
index as an anonymous item, it stands there between Burns’s 
“ Blythe, Blythe and Merry was She”’ and “Bonny Lassie, will 
ye go?” each of which is announced with the poet’s name. 
Some one—it may have been Burns, or it may have been Johnson 
himself, who had his own notions on matters of taste—introduced 
into Herd’s. text two comparatively trivial variations, but these 
are no sufficient warrant for assigning definite authorship. Nor 
is it any excuse for a new editor of Burns to say that certain 
predecessors have erred and misled him, for he should have known 
that it is long since the ignorance of these practitioners was 
exposed, and their decision shown to be unwarrantable. 

The same criticism must be passed on several other pieces 
which Mr. Lang, unhesitatingly and without reservation, asks his 
readers to accept as unequivocal products of Burns’s genius. 
There is a sense, for instance, in which ‘‘ Coming Through the 
Rye” and “ Hey, the Dusty Miller ” may be called Burns’s work, 
and, on the other hand, it is open to any one to say that neither 
of them is his at all. When an antiquarian expert can explain 
regarding the former that it is “‘an old song slightly emended by 
Burns,” and is able to show that the latter is “‘a fragment of the 
old ballad with a few verbal alterations” at the poet’s hands, 
neither should be assigned to him without qualification, asis done 
in this volume. Incautiously to credit a poet in this way with 
work that is his only partially and in a very limited sense is to 
do injustice to his reputation, and seriously to confuse and mis- 
lead such readers as may here make his acquaintance for the first 
time. It would have been in strict accordance with Mr. Lang’s 
editorial method had he followed a tradition that makes Lady 
Nairne’s “‘Land o’ the Leal” Burns’s deathbed address to his 
wife, and therefore included it in his second section with “ Jean” 
as the name of the person apostrophised. He accepts without 
demur ‘‘O Kenmure’s on and awa’, Willie,” whichis anonymous 
in Johnson, and regarding which, after full investigation, the 
only plausible conclusion to be reached is that “it is impossible 
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to say how much is old and how much is the poet’s.”” When he 
was pressed for space, as he presumably found himself when pre- 
paring his volume for a miniature series, Mr. Lang need not have 
given both “Simmer’s a Pleasant Time” and ‘“‘When I Sleep I 
Dream,” especially as the latter is only a trifling variant on an 
integral portion of the former. Nor in a book ostensibly designed 
to reach those for whom “‘ Robert Burns is, and must be, a foreign 
classic,” should the main lyric itself have been presented without 
a caution to the effect that it is an old song merely “touched by 
Burns.” Probably the highest achievement made by the poet 
among his minor lyrics in thus rehandling earlier texts is in his 
fresh reading of ‘‘ The Weary Pund o’ Tow,” in which he pro- 
duced an essentially new and exceedingly spirited comical song. 
This might appear anywhere, plausibly and without comment, 
under the author’s name; and, had he known it, such a clever 
and diverting paraphrase of a poor and tawdry original would 
have been more to Mr. Lang’s purpose than several of those 
shadowy products which have just been discussed. 

With regard to text, Mr. Lang says that he has been eclectic 
in practice, and that he has been relieved of the laborious process 
of collation by a willing and efficient substitute. He has utilised 
“the earliest texts of Kilmarnock, of Edinburgh, and of the 
scattered tracts and the additions made by Currie and others.” 
This is quite sufficiently comprehensive, and on the whole the 
Poems and Songs as they stand present a fairly satisfactory 
appearance. Close examination, however, shows that the editing 
is anything but immaculate. Certain flaws are readily intelligible 
as probable errors of the press, but, passing these, we advance 
more substantial causes of complaint. Some points in the pre- 
sentment of ‘Tam o’ Shanter’”’ call forconsideration. We strongly 
suspect, for example, that Mr. Lang is not justified in differing 
from other editors over the elation of the jovial farmer when 
enjoying his potations and their alluring accompaniments. We 
have been used to hear that as he sat in the reckless glow of his 
rapture he felt himself ‘‘ O’er a’ the ills 0” life victorious.” Per- 
haps Mr. Lang, in the exercise of an Attic severity of taste, con- 
siders “the illso’ life’ a sufficiently exhaustive expression without 
the aid of an intensifying epithet. At any rate he drops the all- 
inclusive qualification, thereby leaving the phrase to make an 
unaided impression, and also, of course, impairing the metrical 
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character of the line. This should not have been done without a 
reason of the most substantial kind. Again, in the sententious 
passage on the evanescence of pleasures, Mr. Lang reads: 


Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever, 


This is manifestly inelegant, and, besides, there is no reason 
to believe that it is what the poet wrote. ‘The snow falls in 
the river”’ illustrates the old construction in which the relative 
introducing a descriptive clause is omitted, a syntactical arrange- 
ment which is in conformity with colloquial practice in the 
Scottish Lowlands. What Burns meant was, “The snow that 
falls in the river, which is a moment white,” &c. The following 
from “ Fair Helen”? illustrates this elliptical practice: 


O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

I'll make a garland of thy hair 

Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 


Certain other readings given by Mr. Lang seem to contradict 
the principle of selection by which he professes to be guided. 
We learn from him that “‘ where Burns originally wrote a coarse 
line, which he afterwards replaced by another, the second reading 
is given as more in harmony with modern taste.” While “a 
coarse line’? may possibly mean one that would not receive 
drawing-room favour at the present time, it may also conceivably 
signify such a verse as the author at first left in a rugged, un- 
polished form, and afterwards trained into a shape that satisfied 
his sense of beauty and proportion. In regard to the whole 
structure of “‘The Banks of Doon,’’ which Burns remodelled to 
please Johnson of the Musical Museum, Mr. Lang is curiously 
misleading. He first gives the lyric in the revised form which 
Johnson accepted, and then boldly presents the other with the 
heading ‘ Version printed in the Musical Museum.” This is a 
proceeding less intelligible than divergences from accepted taste, 
in respect to which it is possible that Mr. Lang may have been 
inadvertent rather than arbitrary. But he should have striven 
to show unfailing respect for the poet’s decisions. If readers are 
not to be furnished with an absolutely unexpurgated reprint of 
a first edition, then they should have all the author’s final 
alterations of his work and not merely such of them as cursorily 
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find favour at the hands of an editor. And every editor should 
be careful in case of merely following a wayward predecessor 
instead of faithfully reproducing his original from an authoritative 
source. Now Mr. Lang has not always escaped this subsidiary 
and perilous attitude. A striking example occurs in one of the 
readings he favours in the superb drinking song, “‘ Willie brewed 
a Peck o’ Maut.” When Burns contributed this lyric to John- 
son’s Museum he said the king of boon companions was he 
‘“‘wha-first beside his chair shall fa’.”’ This remained in all the 
editions published in his lifetime, and may therefore be accepted 
as his final view on the subject of Bacchanalian pre-eminence. 
The dogma, no doubt, is disputable, for it is easy to say that the 
man who disdains heel-taps, drinks throughout honourably and on 
the level, and yet at the last can quietly contemplate from his 
chair the prostrate forms of his fellow revellers, is he who should be 
considered the prince among his peers. On the other hand, it 
may with plausibility be argued that the enthusiast who shows 
the highest devotion to his cult will be the first to reveal decisive 
tokens of special inspiration and influence, and this apparently 
is Burns’s contention. According to him, the man who most 
readily yields to the spell of the jolly god is he who has earned 
supreme distinction at his chosen shrine. This did not satisfy 
certain commentators, and “‘first” became “last”? in Currie’s 
reprint of 1813. Now Mr. Lang’s respect for accuracy, and his 
consideration for those readers to whom his author cannot fail 
to be but ‘‘a foreign classic,” should have guarded him against 
the temptation offered by a rash example, and we therefore 
regret to find him in this matter following tamely in the wake of 
Currie. He likewise disregards the poet’s preference in a line of 
the song “‘Green grow the rushes, O.”” When this first appeared, 
Solomon was characterised in the fourth stanza as ‘the wisest 
man the worl’ saw,” and this is the distinction the monarch still 
holds in Mr. Lang’s text. But in accordance with the editorial 
avowal that “‘a coarse line”’—an offensive line, surely, whatever 
the cause of its shortcomings—makes way for a successor, when 
the poet has constructed one to meet modern taste, this should 
have been superseded by “The wisest man the worl’ e’er saw,” 
which Burns in 1794 substituted for his original definition. In 
settling his text the editor should have explicitly followed the 
guidance of the author at every stage, or he should have been 
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an unvarying law to himself, as he seems frequently to have 
been, and maintained a dignified silence regarding his practice, 

A volume which offers an essentially ‘‘foreign classic” for 
the consideration of readers naturally provides assistance in 
some form to facilitate perusal, and Mr. Lang’s Selection from 
Burns is thus quite properly followed by a glossary. Here, we 
fondly expect, all difficulties will be removed, and even provin- 
cialisms treated as their peculiarities demand. We do not 
advance far, however, before finding that in this verbal treasury 
we have an achievement of no commonorder. In the first place, 
much that obviously calls for comment is ignored altogether. 
Readers who come to the perusal of Burns for the first time— 
those to whom the poet cannot be other than a “foreign classic”’ 
—will wonder in vain over many terms and expressions that are 
left unexplained here. But the omissions, after all, are as 
naught when compared with the commissions, which are fre- 
quently amazing and sometimes prodigious. Let us consider a 
few specimens. “ Broose,” for example, we find to be “ broth,” 
and we turn to a poem which Mr. Lang in his “ Introduction” 
cryptically calls the ‘“‘Farmer’s Good Year to his Auld Mare,” 
and there discover that “at brooses,”’ or races held at wedding 
celebrations, this venerable steed when in her prime had ‘‘ne’er 
a fellow.”” Now, what will the students of a “ foreign classic ”’ 
make of the problem thus presented for their solution? They 
may remember how the mythical fox entertained the stork, and 
hazily conclude that in the Scotland of Burns horses attended 
broth feasts, at which only young mares of exceptional quality 
won distinction and fame. Reflecting on his mare’s docility in 
other spheres of action, the poet pays her the compliment of 
saying that in cart or car she “ neverreestet,”’ or became restive. 
The only help for this appreciative assurance given in the glos- 
sary under consideration is that ‘‘reestet”’? means ‘‘ withered.” 
With regard to her lively movements when out of harness—when 
like any stag, as her owner says, the mare would scamper “ out- 
owre the lay,”’ or over the lea—we are sharply pulled up when 
examining the glossary. As the entry under “lay” is “part of 
a weaver’s loom,” the uninitiated and imaginative student will 
get from this section of the poem a stimulating suggestion as to 
Scottish horse-training in the late eighteenth century. A young 
mare at full gallop, clearing weavers’ looms or a portion thereof, 
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would surely be a singularly picturesque and engaging spectacle, 
constituting a formidable rival to that of the proverbial bull in 
a china shop. Similarly curious results will be obtained by read- 
ing other poems with the aid of this resourceful commentator. In 
“The Twa Dogs,” for example, we learn that the toiling peasants 
find their chief comfort in their ‘“grushie weans,” or thriving 
children, and their faithful wives. The ingenuity of the glossarist 
quickly responds to the demand made by the only difficult word 
here, and “ grushie”’ is duly entered as ‘a protruding muzzle.” 
One wonders what conception of a Scottish family in other days 
the English reader will form from the disconcerting picture thus 
suggested. In the descriptive passage on evening which closes 
the interview between the dogs, a characteristic feature is pre- 
sented in the line, ‘‘ The kye stood rowtin’ i’ the loan,” that is, 
the cows stood bellowing in the farm-road. ‘‘ Loan,” according 
to Mr. Lang’s explanation, is “‘a milking-shed.”’ Receiving this 
assurance, one would gladly have the editor’s definition of the 
‘‘oreen loaning” in Jean Elliot’s ‘‘ Flowers of the Forest,” but 
probably this, too, as with Burns’s phraseology, would be con- 
sidered on its individual merits. Our last specimen of interpre- 
tation, from tempting numbers that might be offered, is that 
which concerns the ‘“‘rigwoodie hags”’ in “‘ Tam o’ Shanter.” A 
rigwoodie is that by which the shafts of a vehicle are supported 
from the saddle, and being therefore suggestive of constant wear 
and tear it is particularly suited to the poet’s descriptive ‘pur- 
pose. Mr. Lang’s readers, however, will learn from him that the 
rigwoodie is “the rope, or chain traces,” and they will be 
further impressed with the weight of the expert knowledge thus 
placed at their service when they are informed that, metaphori- 
cally, the term signifies “lank and withered.” Altogether, while 
we are astonished to find a glossary of this character seriously 
offered for consideration in these days of Scottish dictionaries, 
annotated editions of Burns, Primers elucidating the poet’s work, 
and so forth, it is impossible to leave it without expressing ad- 
miration for the consistent independence, the sustaining courage, 
and the perverse ingenuity with which it has been laboriously 
compiled. 

It is, no doubt, a praiseworthy thing on the part of any one 
interested in letters to do what in him lies towards helping 
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others to the appreciation of a classic author. There is ob- 
viously better reason for making such an attempt in the case of 
Burns than there is for performing similar service for many 
whom it is now fashionable to glorify with introduction and 
commentary. Readers, it would appear from a modern 
practice, need to be encouraged and stimulated to make the 
acquaintance of numerous writers of a high order whom 
they are prone to neglect. This must be the explanation 
of the device by which publishers secure attention for one 
man by issuing his works under the kindly auspices of 
another. In these days of universal education, it appears 
that we are unable to discover standard authors for our- 
selves, but luxuriously make our investigations with the aid of 
specialists. Literary patronage has taken shape in a new guise, 
and there is some danger that we shall presently read nothing 
unless we find it commended by an expert whose eminence 
compels our confidence. While this as a general rule will 
indicate a woful degeneracy of intellectual vigour and moral 
courage, there is, in such an exceptional case as that of Burns, no 
room for surprise that help should be offered and accepted. The 
language in which he wrote has in large measure lost the direct 
representative value it had in his own time, till at length, as we 
have just seen, it tends to baffle even an accredited expositor. 
The poet who gave humanity its social hymn in “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and who in both poem and song makes a universal 
appeal, needs to be elucidated for thousands of kinsfolk who 
cannot make his acquaintance at first hand. For these possible 
constituents a well-equipped exponent, who is at once wise and 
cautious, may do an invaluable service, but he must approach 
his task reverently and only after proving himself worthy by 
credentials that admit no possibility of challenge. Probably 
the ideal editor of Scotland’s national poet is an educated and 
cultured peasant, who has otherwise taken an independent 
position among men of letters. It may be difficult to find such 
a sovereign product of his generation just when he is needed, 
but a serious effort should certainly be made to discover him 
whensoever the time seems ripe for a fresh presentation of 
Burns. 

Tuomas Bayne (‘Glasgow ”’). 


THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF MAN 


When we read with attention the poetical and philosophical works 
of the East, above all, those of India, which are beginning to spread in 
Europe, we discover there many a truth, and truth so profound... 
that we are constrained to bend the knee before the philosophy of the 
East, and to see in this cradle of the human race the native land of the 
highest philosophy.—Victor Cousin’s Collected Lectures, 


Man has ever desired above all things to know whence he comes 
and whither he goes, as he passes “from eternity to eternity 
across the narrow bridge of Time”; and probably never until 
the present day has he found so many pathways open to him 
in his search for the inmost truth. Mostly man seeks an answer 
to the great riddle in Religion or in Philosophy, albeit Science has 
also attempted in her own way to solve the mystery; yet both 
Philosophy and Science still stand somewhat aloof from the 
people; while it has ever been the aim of all religions to keep in 
touch with the multitude, the poor in spirit, the manin the street, 
as one would say nowadays. But until quite recent times, we had 
only one, or at most two, religions within our ken, to turn to 
in our search for the utmost reality; whereas to-day—when the 
study of comparative religion engages many of our keenest minds 
—to-day all the great world-faiths are open to the earnest student, 
ready to yield their secret treasures, Alas that we do not yet 
see the fruits of this great intellectual movement! Misunder- 
standing is still rife between men of different faiths; we still 
talk of the Asiatic as a heathen and an idolater; we still send 
missionaries to people whose religion we neither understand nor 
seek to understand; and hundreds, nay thousands, of Hnglishmen 
living in India to-day still ignore, and are apparently content to 
ignore, that India holds one of the most complete answers yet 
given by man to the great world-problems of life and death. 
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Whatis India’s answer to the question regarding man’s origin 
and destiny, as given in her ancient sacred Scriptures? All the 
vast system of faith known as Hinduism might be expressed in 
two words: Divine realisation. Man is one with the Deity. 
Man must realise this oneness with the Deity: this is the corner- 
stone of Hinduism ; from this belief all others flow: God is One, 
‘Brahman without a Second”; God and Nature are one; God 
and Man are one; Nature is but the garment of God, “the veil 
of Brdhman’”’; man is divine by birthright; all is divine, for all 
is God ; “all the universe is Brahmi; from Him it proceeds, unto 
Him it returns.’’* 

The prophets of Israel in their most solemn assertions of 
Monotheism—*“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One God” — 
did but repeat, albeit unconsciously, the utterances of ancient 
Indian sages. In the Rig-Veda, the oldest book in the oldest 
of Hindu Scriptures, we read: “They call Him Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni: Sages name variously the Real, Who is One.” 
“This adorable and gracious God,” sings the poet of the 
Mahabharata, “the Lord of all creatures, is known as Brahma, 
as Shiva, as Rudra, as Varuna, as Agni, as Prajipati.” .. . “The 
poets in their songs give many forms to Him Who is but One.” 
“He who is in the fire, He who is in the heart, He who is in the 
sun, They are all one and the same.” + 

The modern materialist sees in the universe nothing but 
ether—ether condensed, crystallised, in the material forms of 
Nature, ether become self-conscious in the brain of man. This 
rigid Monism was anticipated at least 3000 years ago by Indian 
philosophers when they declared the world made not only by 
Bréhman, but of Brahman. As the spider draws out of its own 
body the thread wherewith its web is woven, thus the Absolute, 
Parabrahman, in its creative aspect of Brahman, evolves the 
world from itself. This conception really differs from the modern 
rationalistic one only in so far as it postulates an ultimate Reality 
—unchangeable, eternal—beyond ether itself, beyond all the fleet- 
ing pageant of the universe. The ether of our modern science, 
well-known also to the ancient Hindu philosophers, was to them 
but the garment of God, as they poetically expressed it, the ‘ veil 
of Brdhman, ’’and Brahman was “the Rootless Root of all that 


* Chandogya Upanishad, iii. 14. t Maitrdyana Upanishad. 
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was, is, or ever shall be.” From this conception of the cosmos 
it follows inevitably that, to the Hindu mind there is, there can 
be, no separation between man, Nature, and the great Life that 
pulses through all manifested forms. “ Aham Brahmdsmi,” I 
am Brdéhman, is one of India’s sacred formulas. 

“Tam Thou, O holy God, and Thou art I, O God!” To 
us in the West this assertion at first sight seems strange; to 
some it may seem blasphemous; yet for the Hindu the realisa- 
tion of his divinity, of his Godhood, is the supreme fact in his 
religion. This spiritualised Pantheism, if one may call it so, is 
after all the logical outcome of Monism—the Monism which is 
to-day the faith of so many of our earnest and independent 
thinkers,—for can we, inheritors of the philosophy of Plato, of 
Hegel, of Spinoza, nay, even of Kant and of Herbert Spencer, 
can we, students of modern science with its ultra-Monistic 
theories—a science that is even now, before our eyes, reducing 
all forms of life to one original substance, and sees in matter 
nothing but centres of energy, or vortices in the ether *—can 
we contest the assertion that “ All is One, and One is All’? 
And if all is one, if as the Hindu believes, all is built upon the 
one Reality, built of the One Reality, is not man as absolutely 
a part of this All, a manifestation of this All, as the sun or 
moon, or heaven with all its stars ? 

In all religions, ancient or modern, nay, in all the systems, 
whether religious or philosophical, which men have built, one 
finds an insistent, passionate desire for this One Reality, named 
by a hundred names, yet ever nameless—the Absolute, the 
Infinite, the Changeless, the Unconditioned, the Self-Existent, 
Energy, Substance, das Ding an sich, Parabrahman, God, the 
All-Father. But the Hindu has probed more deeply perhaps 
than any other in his search for the Supreme Reality, for Truth. 
In the suggestive Sanscrit language there is only one word for 
Truth and for Reality, and Reality is ‘that which endures,” 
that which is changeless in a world of changes, which remains 
when all else passes away. And in his resolute, persistent 
search for this ultimate Reality, the Indian philosopher has 
ruthlessly dissected the universe and himself, Nature and Man, 
the Self and the Not-Self. All that is subject to change, he 
* See L’E£volution de la Matiére, by Dr. Gustave Le Bon. 
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argues, all that is conditioned, phenomenal, cannot endure, 
therefore is not real in the absolute sense of reality. Knowing 
that the universe is ever changing, that all matter is in constant, 
rhythmical motion, that all forms of life appear but to disappear, 
he declares these unreal, the evanescent effects of an unseen 
Cause; and he beholds in Nature nothing but “the veil of 
Brahman,” the mystic robes that partly conceal, partly reveal, 
the invisible Reality. And even as the visible world is but the 
garment of God, so the visible, outer man is but the veil, the 
shell, the husk, of the real self, the true Ego, divine and eternal 
Man. 

Thus in Hindu philosophy man is in a very literal sense “‘ the 
son of the gods”; born of the eternal Father-Mother he is 
immortal and divine by birthright; and the visible man, with 
his ever-changing physical body, the constant ebb and flow of 
his emotions, the stress and struggles of his intellectual activities, 
is not the real man, the divine Son. The Christian would say: 
The soul is the immortal part of man; but the Hindu would 
assert: The soul 7s the real man; for man is not a body, plus a 
soul, but a Soul clothed in a body, an invisible, spiritual Being 
manifesting in and through a physical encasement. 


In one pithy line an Indian writer has expressed the essence 
of his faith: 


Brdhman is real: The world is illusory: Man’s soul is Br4hman and nothing 
else. 


Thus, for the Indian sages, Man, as well as Nature, is an 
incarnation of the divine, an involution of God; and they con- 
ceived evolution as the slow, patient return of all things to their 
divine Source. Involution and Evolution were the two aspects 
of manifestation, the two poles of creative activity—Involution, 
or the Unconditioned, the All, limiting itself within the forms of 
the material universe, the One appearing as the many, God 
becoming Man; and Evolution, Man becoming, or re-becoming, 
God—the slow ascension of Nature, through age-long periods, 
from the mineral to the plant, the plant to the animal, the 
animal to man, the man to God; Involution and Evolution, or 
the Morning and the Evening in the vast “day of Brahman” ; 
the out-breathing and the in-breathing of Atman, the Great 
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Breath: Involution, the sowing of the divine Seed; Evolution, 
the in-gathering of the divine Harvest. 

Even as the All limits Himself, or Itself, in the process of 
manifestation, so man, the God in germ, is also limited by the 
laws of the world he lives in, by the vestments he assumes during 
his repeated incarnations on earth; for not in one brief human 
life can he learn the lesson of his divinity, realise his sonship 
with the Divine. “Man must return to earth until he has out- 
grown the earth;” and the great twin-doctrines of Hinduism, 
Karma and Re-incarnation, are founded upon this conception of 
human life: The God-germ must grow to the full stature of the 
God; the Son must know himself one with the Father. ‘Asa 
man, casting off worn-out garments, taketh new ones, so the 
Dweller in the body, casting off worn-out bodies, entereth into 
others that are new.” * 

It follows logically from this conception of life that what we 
call sin is nothing but ignorance, the folly of the child preceding 
the wisdom of the grown man. Not limiting, as we do, man’s 
life to three score years and ten, the Hindu believes that souls in 
incarnation are of different ages, and the sinner is merely a 
young soul, a child-Ego, that has not yet, through repeated 
incarnations, learnt all his lessons in the great school of life. 
Man is the maker of his own destiny. ‘“ As the sowing, thus the 
reaping,” declared the Hindu Scriptures long before St. Paul 
had said: “ Whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap.” 
And this great law of Cause and Effect that acts on the moral 
and mental, as well as on the material plane, holds man in its 
grip until knowledge sets him free—knowledge that the self 
within and the Self of the universe are one. “If a man fails 
to know (the Supreme Self) ere casting off the body, he will be 
re-embodied in creation’s worlds. . . . If he knows (the Supreme 
Self) the mortal is free: To deathlessness he goes” (Katho- 
panishad), in other words, he enters Nirvana, he “becomes one 
with Brahman.” Thus knowledge, in its higher aspect of 
wisdom, is India’s method of salvation: To “enter the Supreme 
Abode,” to “‘ attain the Nirvana of Brahman,” man must “ see 
the Self in all things and all things in the Self;”’ by this know- 
ledge only man is freed from “the Wheel of Births and Deaths.” 
* Bhagavad Gita, ii. 22. 
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It was inevitable that in ancient India, as everywhere else 
in the world, different schools of thought should have arisen and 
proposed various answers to the riddle of life; some later schools 
have taught salvation by faith, others, salvation by works; but 
the older, and truly Hindu, belief has ever been that divine 
realisation is the end of all human endeavours. “ Material 
worship is the lowest stage,” it is said in the Vedas, “ mental 
prayer is the next stage; but the highest stage is when the Self has 
been realised. 

That this ideal was not a sterile one, a metaphysical flight 
that ignored the sins and sorrows of this world—illusive though 
this world-pageant was deemed—is shown in countless beautiful 
passages of the Hindu Sacred Books: 


The wise man remembers only the good, never the evil, that has been done 
unto him: he doeth good without hope of reward. . . . In this world there is 
nothing dearer to a creature than its life: hence one should show compassion to 
the lives of others as one does to one’s own life. . . . One should never do that 
to another which one regards as injurious to one’s own self: this, in brief, is the 
rule of righteousness. . . . One should forgive under every injury. . . . For- 
giveness is asceticism, forgiveness is holiness. . . . Abstention from injury, 
truthfulness of speech, benevolence, compassion—these are regarded as penances 
by the wise, and not the emaciation of the body. . . . Love all creatures, scorn- 
ing none. Be truthful in speech, humble, with passions under complete control. 
. . . The carrying of three staves, the vow of silence, matted hair on head, the 
shaving of the crown, covering one’s body with bark and deer-skins, the practice 
of vows, ablutions, the worship of fire, abode in the woods, emaciating the body, 
all these are useless if the heart be not pure.* 

Be always pure in thoughts, in words, in deeds. . . . Be gentle in manner ; 
bear hardships patiently. . . . Give no pain toany sentient creature. . . . Being 
treated cruelly, do not return the cruelty: Give blessings for curses.T 

One should be hospitable even to an enemy who comes into one’s house: The 
tree gives of its shade even to the man who cuts it down.t 

The narrow-minded ask: Does this man belong to our family? But the 
noble-hearted look upon all humanity as their kin.§ 


In many passages of the Sacred books also is revealed the 
ardent love and devotion which even so abstract an ideal as the 
Supreme Self, the All, inspired to its devotees. It is true that 
most Hindus saw the All mirrored in Nature ‘‘as the sun upon 
the waves,’ and the Supreme incarnated, made manifest, in gods 


* Mahabharata. t Laws of Manu. 
t Pancha Tantras. § Sentences of Bhartrihari. 
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and in men. In the Sacred poem of the Bhagavad Gita, Arjuna 
addresses the Lord Krishna in terms of the most tender love and 
confidence, as friend to friend, although Krishna is supposed to 
be the incarnation of the Supreme Deity. The Lord explains to 
his disciple that He is all in all: 


I am the offering, I am the sacrifice. . . . I am the sacred herb, I am the 
holy hymn and the sacrificial butter, I am the fire. . . . Iam the Vedas. . . 
I am the Father and the Mother. .. . I am the Way, the Lord, the Refuge 
and Friend, the Source and the Destroyer of life. . . . I am immortality and 
death, O Arjuna! Iam the Manifest and the Unmanifest! 


Then Krishna, to confirm the faith of his disciple, shows 
himself in his divine form, transfigured, no longer a man, but a 
god, the God of gods. Arjuna, prostrate before his master, 
cries : 

Within thy form, O God, the godsI see... 
Blazing as fire, as sun, dazzling the gaze 

From all sides in the sky, immeasurable . . . 
By Thee alone are filled the earth, the heavens, 
And all the regions that are stretched between : 
The triple worlds sink down, O mighty One, 
Before Thine awful manifested Form. .. . 
Hail, hail to Thee! A thousand times all hail! 
If, thinking Thee but friend, importunate, 

“O Krishna!” or “O Yadava!” “O Friend!” 
I cried, unknowing of Thy majesty, 

And careless in the fondness of my love; 

If, jesting, I irreverence showed to Thee. . . . 
Forgive my error, O Thou boundless One! 
Father of worlds, of all that moves and stands, 
Worthier of reverence than the master’s self, 
There is none like to Thee: Who passeth Thee ? 
Pre-eminent Thy power in all the worlds. 
Therefore I fall before Thee; with my body 

I worship as is fitting: Bless Thou me! 

As father with the son, as friend with friend, 
With the beloved as lover, bear with me! 


In another Scripture we find this prayer, which seems 
culled from one of the early Christian mystics: 
Lord, I do not want wealth, nor children, nor learning : If it be Thy will, I 


am ready to go to a hundred hells: But grant me this, that I may love Thee 
without hope of reward, unselfishly love Thee for love’s sake! 
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In the Vedas is another beautiful invocation: 


Thou art our Father, thou art our Mother, thou art our beloved Friend, . . 
Thou art the Source of all strength: Give us strength! Thou art He who 
bearest the burdens of the universe: Help me to bear the little burden of this 
life ! 

This, very briefly stated, is India’s answer to the great 
problem of man’s origin and destiny. All is Brihman—Nature, 
Man, all that exists; all things are divine; all things come from 
Brahman, all things return unto Him at the end of one world- 
period, one “day of Brdhman.’’ God and Man are one: All is 
One, One is All. Man is divine and immortal by birthright; he 
does not, in the words of a modern writer, die and live again, 
“he simply goes on living,” for he is the son of the eternal “TI 
Am,” whose dwelling-place is Infinity, whose time is Eternity. 

From his life on earth, man passes on to Kamaloka, a region, 
or rather a state, of transition; and thence to Devaloka, the 
“dwelling of the gods”’; or, if absolutely evil, to Naraka,a place 
resembling the hell of Christian theology, save in this, that it is 
not eternal, for the doctrine of everlasting punishment never 
disfigured either Hinduism or Buddhism. In Indian belief, man 
returns from “hell,’’ as he returns from ‘*‘ heaven,” to learn fresh 
lessons in the school of life; and only when, after repeated in- 
carnations, he has attained “liberation from the bonds of igno- 
rance,” from the glamour of the senses, and risen to the full 
stature of a god, can he enter Nirvana—in other words, ‘“‘ become 
one with Brahman.” 


If it be asked, Whence comes this knowledge? Whence 
come these doctrines, so ancient, so remote, yet so curiously in 
accord with the latest theories of Western science, the latest 
speculations of modern philosophy ?—we find two distinct, yet 
by no means contradictory, answers given by the Indians them- 
selves: (1) By Introspection; (2) by Revelation. 

The Vedantist of the Advaita (Non-duality) School, pushing 
Monism to its extreme limit, declares that not only is man one 
with Brahman, as the son may be said to be one with the father, 
but that man 7s Brahman: and with the great teacher Sanka- 
racharya, he boldly affirms that “the soul becomes Bréhman 


by being Bréhman.” Man is God in manifestation, Brahman 
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enveloped in Maya, in the illusion of the senses—the Absolute 
under self-imposed limitations. Thus all knowledge, all wisdom, 
are his eternally, and he needs but to destroy the illusion created 
by sense-nature, realise himself as the All, the One, to possess, 
or re-possess, all the secrets of the universe. 

But the answer given by other schools—by the other two 
great branches of Hindu philosophy, the Dvaita and the Visish- 
advaita, by the greater number of Brahmanical sects, by the vast 
majority of the Indian people—is simply, by Revelation; but by 
the word ‘‘revelation”’ they mean something totally different 
from our own conception of it, and from the teaching of our 
theology. Thus have we heard from the Ancients, who gave us 
instruction upon it, is the oft-repeated assertion in Hindu Scrip- 
tures, even the remotest in date. 

Who are those ‘“ Ancients,” those ‘‘Wise Men,’ those 
“Rishis,” who play so important a réle in the Hindu faith ? 

To answer the question in detail would require almost a 
volume in itself, and necessitate an incursion into the domain of 
esoteric cosmogony; but, briefly summarised, the idea is this: 
Hindu Scriptures, thousands of years ago, anticipated the latest 
discoveries of Western Science, and taught the cyclic processes 
of creation, or evolution—vast periods of activity and passivity, 
the ebb and flow in the shoreless ocean ofdivine Being. Worlds 
are born, attain their apogee and die, or rather are dissolved 
and transmuted; the humanities they have evolved, also, are 
born, attain their fullest development, then pass on to other 
planets, other universes. The perfected men of one great 
world-period become the teachers, the guides, of the infant 
humanity of another planetarycycle. These are the “ wise ones,” 
the “holy ones,” the “ gods that walked with men,” whose 
presence in the early ages of the world is hinted at in all sacred 
scriptures of all nations, whose deeds are narrated in a thousand 
legends, whose existence is probably at the root of all mythologies 
in the East as in the West. These are the “‘Rishis”’ of India, 
the flower of past humanities, Elder Brothers of our race, Leaders 
and Saviours of the people, who came “in the beginning,” and 
in later ages were worshipped as gods and demi-gods, as high 
priests and divine monarchs. To their inspiration are attributed 
the sacred books, the four Vedas, themselves the basis of all 
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subsequent religious and philosophical literature in India; for the 
books of the Secret Doctrine, the Upanishads, are only meta- 
physical commentaries on the Vedic hymns; the Puranas, with 
their wonderful mythological tales, are but the popular exposi- 
tion of Vedic philosophy; and the founders and teachers of the 
great Dars’anas, with their splendid systems of philosophy, their 
keen logic, their marvellous knowledge of nature and of man, 
the visible and the invisible universe, claimed nothing more than 
to be the exponents of the antique doctrine of the Vedas. “Thus 
have we heard from the Ancients, who gave us instruction 
upon it.” For the Vedas were the Word, the eternal Word of 
Brahman. 

The Western student may wonder why it is that with such 
heritage of wisdom India is to-day a decadent nation, subject to 
an alien race. So old, so world-old is this ancient Aryavarta, that 
it would only be in the natural order of things, perhaps, were 
she in truth a decadent nation; but toall who look beyond the 
surface of thingsit must be evident that India is at this moment 
awakening from the deep, the trance-like sleep of ages—awaken- 
ing to anew and wider life. The political agitation of the present 
time is but the outer sign of an inner, deeper unrest—the unrest 
of returning consciousness. India has well been called “a nation 
of philosophers,” and in the social drama of to-day the philosopher, 
far more than the politician, plays a leading réle. India thrills 
once more at the remembrance of her past glories; she listens 
again to the voice of the great leaders of ancient days. Her 
sacred Scriptures, unread and all but forgotten half a century 
ago, are once more diligently studied; the ancient records are 
searched; old texts are explained; a new light is thrown upon 
the teachings of the past. 

Thus India has apparently still a mission to fulfil, for her 
thought is slowly beginning to mould the thought of Europe and of 
America; our keenest minds are to-day studying her philosophy ; 
our New Theology” is founded upon the old, old Vedanta; 
and it must be evident to any one who has at all deeply entered 
into the question, that India, whether decadent or not, has still 
many secrets to disclose, many words of deep import to speak 
to us younger Western races. 


JEAN DELAIRE. 


VILLAGE SKETCHES: NAT’S WIFE 


Ox, he won’t hurt you. He’s nothing but bark. I don’t think 
he could bite you, even if he had a mind, for there isn’t above 
one tooth in’is head. He don’t belong to us by rights, he was a 
stray—we calls ’im “ Stray ’—for he came a prowling round ’ere 
whining and looking so miserable that I ’adn’t the ’eart to keep 
on a-driving ’imaway. That’s just meallover. I am so regular 
soft-’earted, that if I sees a fellow creature suffering, well, it 
makes me as if I’d do anything—in reason. And I’m justthe same 
with dumb animals. And my little boy, ’e says, “Oh, mammie, 
let *im stay,” and it did ’appen as we wanted a dog just then, so 
there he is!' As my ’usband says, he does very well to sit in the 
front and bark—but I expect one of these days we shall ’ave to 
get rid of ’im, for ’e’s getting very old. Well, I’ve always got a 
great feeling for old folks, and I do ’ope that when I gets old my- 
self there'll be those about me to show me kindness, for what 
with leaving all the things behind you bit by bit, and not knowing 
what’s before you, it must be a very melancholy feel. I thought 
a deal of my poor mother. She did keep up wonderful up to 
the last. We buried ’er two years come next Michaelmas, and 
she went off very sudden. As I always says, there’s mercy in all 
things, and a long doctor’s bill is a heavy burden to them as is 
left, for you don’t like your dead to lie in debt. But I’m one of 
those who sets great store by my own flesh and blood. The 
family as you’re born into is where your duty lies—next after 
your own home, you know. Of course you can’t ’elp it, you’re 
obliged to ’ave them for kin as the Almighty thinks fit, and that’s 
just where luck comes in. Well, I’ve always ’ad good luck with 
my family, they’ve paid their way, and kept respectable, and that 
isn’t what every one can say. 

I never feels the same about the family as you marries into. 
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It isn’t your own flesh and blood, and your duty don’t lie in it 
any more than it do in your neighbour’s garden. If you keep 
your own weeds down, I always say, it’s as much as need be 
expected of you. Now there’s Will’s father. Of course an old 
gentleman about the place as can’t do any work, is a bit cumber- 
some sitting in a armchair all day, and it gives a good bit of 
extra trouble, butI shouldn’t ’ave minded a bit if it ’ad been my 
own father. I should ’ave felt it’s what the Almighty sends you, 
andit hasto be put up with and made the best of. But, as I said 
to Will, we are a bit crowded here, and will be when the children 
gets bigger and all, I says, so it’s better for ’im to stay on at the 
farm with Nat and his wife. Then Will’s money isn’t so very 
much, and though of course an old gentleman like ’im isn’t what you 
call ’earty, still he has to ’ave his vittles,and I’m not one of them 
as could bear to see any one wanting for what I could give ’em, 
you know. 

You see the farm ’ad always been his, and ’is father’s before 
‘im, so it would ’ave been very ’ard to take ’im off the ground. 
But ’e’d ’ad very bad luck with one thing and another. Bad 
seasons, and poor crops, and his wife laid by for a year or more, 
and the butter business falling through. And I believe, from all 
I ’ear, that ’e was ’elping ’is widowed sister more than ’e ought. 
She’d got such a family, you know. Any way things went from 
bad to worse. There was a deal o’ business about it, and a deal 
o talk. There was money on it or something. I can’t follow 
it all through. Will’s told me many’s the time, and it seems to 
go in straight enough when he tells me, but it always comes out 
in a muddle when I tell it. But anyhow he was bankrupted. 


Nat and his wife took the farm on, and the father along with 
it. She'd a tidy bit of money from her father, and they borrowed 
a bit more, and started it again. As she says, “ Look at Nat’s 
father, and look at mine, the one did all the losing, and the other 
did all the saving.” Well, it’s quite true. Her father was the 
biggest old screw in the country, and never give a copper away, 
I should say. 

You see, as Nat said, the father must ’ave a home some- 
wheres, and, as I says, we're cr1cwded excugh ‘ere; and Lis 
daughter Mis. Gask, as is married into the diapery line, she said 
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as she knew he’d never make ’imself ’appy away from the farm 
—and there it was! 

He’s very broken now. He ’eld ’is head up at first, and bore 
it very brave. I’ve often ’eard ’im say as how he’d a good bit 
of work in him yet if the Lord’d spare ’im, and ’e’d ’elp Nat pull 
it through. He was quite a fine upstanding man then—but he 
gets so very bent. Of course Nat’s wife is a’ard woman. She’s 
a splendid wife—she’s that clean, and such a manager, she turns 
every threepence into sixpence, as the saying is—but her tongue’s 
like a razor. It’s my belief she’s sharpened it on the old gentle- 
man till she can’t speak without cutting ’im. 

I’m sure many’s the time I’ve ’eard ’er say things to’im that 
I shouldn’t like to ’ave said to me. And Nat’s no good with 
‘er. He’s as meek asa lambwhen she begins on ’im. Of course 
she’s very ’ardworking, and they say as ’er butter’s the best for 
miles round. My ’usband says ’e wonders the sight of. ’er don’t 
turn it sour, but, as I tell ’im, he’d be the very last to say so to 
’er face. They’resuch poor-spirited creatures, men are. They’re 
up in a moment if they get a blow, but a cut with a tongue soon 
sends ’em off with their tail between their legs. Well, as my 
poor mother used to say, ‘‘ The Almighty provides for women 
creatures by giving *em a tongue to ’ave ready when it’s 
wanted.” 

The old gentleman can’t do no work now. Of course it was 
very bitter for ’im at first to keep on at a place where he’ been 
master. I think as Nat would ’ave let ’im go on ruling it, if it 
’adn’t been for ’er. But she said—and I dare say it was true— 
that if he’d managed it right he wouldn’t ’ave been bankrupted, 
and they didn’t want no more,disgrace in the family. Well, of 
course she didn’t want ’er money thrown away. You can under- 
stand that. But ’e’s got so shaky he couldn’t do anything now. 
He comes down ’ere at times when he can walk as far. It was 
only last Tuesday he was ’ere. I was busy with the washing, 
and I couldn’t ’ave ’im sitting about,;when I was at work, it 
worries you so. So I just sent ’im off with little Willy into the 
meadow to pick cowslips. And when they come in, there ’e was 
a trying to make a cowslip ball for the children—but bless ye, 
his fingers have go so fumbly he couldn’t do it, and at last ’e 
give it up. ‘Oh dear,” ’e says, “oh dear, I can’t do it, for I 
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think I’ve forgot how. And I'd use to do ’em for my little lads 
—but that’s so long ago,” ’e says—‘so long ago.” And little 
Willy says, “Oh mammie, do look at granfer, he’s crying” ; and 
I says, ‘“‘T’ll make ’im a cup o’ tea presently,I daresay he’s a 
bit tired.” 

And there, after he’d ’ad ’is tea, he says, “‘Do you think 
as you could put a stitch in my coat, I’ve torn it, and Nat’s wife 
don’t like me to make rents in my things.” 

Well, of course, I was only too glad to do it for im, the poor 
old fellow, and you should ’ave seen how grateful’ewas! You'd 
"ave thought that I’'d done ’im ever such a favour. And I says 
to ’im, “‘ Jane’s very sharp, but she’s very good to you,” I says, 
“and makes you very comfortable”—for I didn’t want ’im to 
get it into ’is head as he’d be better off with me. 

““Yes, yes,” he says, “oh yes. It’s very ’ard ’aving an old 
fellow about the place as has been so unfortunate. I hope 
you'll none of you live to be very old. Willy, my little lad,” he 
says, “if your daddy gets old like me, be good to ’im,”’ he says. 
The child did stare at ’im, I can tell ye. 

‘Oh, as for that,” I says—I always make a point of speaking 
very cheerful to him, you know—“‘ we must all expect to get old 
if we lives long enough. And I’m sure no one would be any the 
better for being told as they’re going to die young. It’s so dis- 
couraging. And after all,” I says, “‘you’ve a deal to be 
thankful for’’—for he’s apt to get a bit grumbling—“ and 
when I’m past work,” I says, “I only ’ope I shall ’ave as 
good a ome as you. And I’m sure,” I says, ‘‘nobody ’ud 
think of saying anything against you on account of your misfor- 
tunes. I dare sayas you did your best, though it did turn out so 
bad.” 

And there was Willy a beginning again, “‘ Don’t cry, Grandfer,” 
and the baby setting on too, ‘Don’t ky.” She is a funny little 
creature, and ever so forward for ’er age. The old gentleman’s 
very fond of them, and they’re very fond of him too. But fancy 
them a noticing ’im crying! It only shows you how sharp they 
are, 

One day he come down here, and really I couldn’t keep from 
laughing, for he’d got something under ’is coat, and he brought 
it out so secret-like, and there it was—nothing but a paper of 
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sweeties for °em! And he says, “Nat’s wife ’d say I was a 
regular old fool wasting a penny, but,” he says, “it’s only for 
once ina way.” “Why,” I says, “I thought after all that fuss 
as you'd got a watch-and-chain, or something grand a-coming 
out.” 

“J ’aven’t nothing left,” ’e says. ‘But nowand again I can 
‘get a penny, and little folks like sweeties.” I don’t believe as 
Nat’s children takes much notice of *im. Once when I was up 
there, he’d got the little boy on ’is knee, and she says, “ You put 
that child down,” and then she says quite out loud to me, “I 
can’t abear ’im holding the children, he gets so shaky he’ll let ’em 
fall some day.” 

I’m sure he heard, for he put ’is hand up to his face, and I 
saw he was all of a tremble. Nat walked off out of the kitchen. 
He isn’t man enough to stand up for ’im, so he goes out of hear- 
ing. You see, when a woman’s got the money, it makes her that 
masterful. 

I did think as she was harder than need be when we were 
there for the baby’s christening. There was a tea, and there was 
Will and me, and our two, and Mrs. Gask and her husband. And 
as we was a sitting down to tea she calls out to the girl—they 
keeps a regular big girl: ‘ Here, Mary, you ’aven’t put the news- 
paper down.” I couldn’t think what she meant, and the girl got 
red, and ’er said, “I didn’t think as you’d ’ave it with company,” 
and Nat, he looked as confused as possible, but she would ’ave 
it. And what do you think it was? Why it was a newspaper 
put on the table where the poor old man sat, as she said, ‘She 
wasn’t going to ’ave the cloth slopped all over.” But it did 
seem ’ard for im. 

When we was going ’ome, Mrs. Gask did go on about it. She 
says she couldn’t abear to think of ’er father being put upon like 
that, but, as she said, it was no use a-saying nothing, for it’d 
only make it the worse for *im. “If only we lived in the 
country,” she says, “he should ’ave a home with us. But,” she 
says, ‘‘I know what my father is, and if he was took off the farm 
it'd break his ’eart.” 

That’s where it is. Of course, as I always say, you’ve got to 
put up with something wherever you be, and I daresay he'd 
rather be on the old place. You see, it would be very hurtful to 
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Nat if we ’ad ’im with us, and Will and Nat ’ave always been 
very good brothers. And she'd be very vexed. It'd make such 
a talk! They’d say as she’d drove ’im out. So, all considered, 
he’ll ’ave to stay. And of course, as I always tells him, he’s got 
every comfort, and nothing to pay for it. I dare say he feels ’is 
age, and it makes ’im low-spirited, and take more notice where 
any one else wouldn’t pay no heed. 

But, as I say, we all get old in time, and it’s no use being 
mopey over it, after all. It’s what we've got to come to. Now 
hark at that old Stray barking at nothing! Well, he’s for all 
the world like Grandfer for that—and he’d save ‘imself some 
trouble if he’d let things pass by. 

And when you’ve lost your teeth and can’t bite, no one heeds 
your bark. 

Eten L. GRAZEBROOK. 


THE FUTURE OF JAPAN 


As a special representative of the Government of Canada in the 
Far East, it has been my duty to investigate the commercial and 
economic conditions of the Japanese Empire, in view of an earnest 
desire on the part of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Administration to find 
a favourable field for the expansion of the trade of the Dominion.* 
My inquiries, pursued with a reasonable degree of diligence and 
responsibility during several months, revealed the gratifying fact 
that under the new conditions of its recent development, Japan 
is abundantly able to meet the obligations which the war with 
Russia entailed. And when oneconsiders the marvellous progress 
indicated by an increase of public revenue from 98,000,000 yen in 
1894 to 600,000,000 yen in 1907, some conception of the resources 
of this country may be obtained. The efforts made in certain 
quarters to prejudice a thoughtless public against the financial 
stability of Japan, in consequence of a failure to balance every 
year’s expenditure with the ordinary revenue, is scarcely credit- 
able. The wealthiest nations are frequently unable to confine 
their annual expenditure within the limits of their annual revenue, 
even when no abnormal demands growing out of costly wars have 
to be provided for. This has frequently occurred elsewhere to an 
extent far beyond anything that Japan in the ordinary current 
of events is likely to experience. As the result of a careful study 
of the economic conditions and possibilities of the Empire, the 
conclusion has been forced upon me that Japan has all the 
potentialities of success in her public finances that are possessed 
by the Great Western Powers. 

The present rate of taxation in Japan, as indicated by the 
revenue received from customs and excise, is held by certain 


* See preceding article “ Fair Play for Japan,” in the August number of the 
National Review. 
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critics to suggest a serious doubt as to the financial ability of the 
Empire to carry her present burdens, but many of them have no 
personal acquaintance with the facts. The application of their 
hypothesis to other countries in like circumstances to those of 
Japan would have established the impossibility of the United States 
finances recovering from the effects of the Civil War, when the 
securities of the great Republic went begging for purchasers at 
half their value; and the inability of France to retain her finan- 
cial status as a Great Power after the awful catastrophe of Sedan. 
Pessimism never makes sufficient allowance for the marvellous 
elasticity of the undeveloped resources of a nation which, like that 
of an individual, often only reveals itself in times of great stress. 
Consequently, such forebodings are rarely realised. In national 
affairs it is safer to be optimistic, as even weak nations frequently 
recover from national catastrophes. In Japan there has been 
remarkable development since the war, and there are none of 
the drawbacks that were so evident to outsiders in the case of 
these other nations, no internecine wounds to be healed; while 
the Empire has within its borders all the immediate and prospec- 
tive advantages that both the United States and France possessed 
when they emerged from those terrible conflicts. Japan will 
certainly emerge from the shadow of the war within a reasonable 
time, and with as high a reputation for financial stability as 
other Great Powers. 

By an exhibition of valour and courage that will leave an 
indelible mark on the pages of history, the Empire of Japan has 
acquired a leading place in the councils of the world. Ina com- 
paratively short period following the institution of responsible 
government she attained this position among Powers that only 
reached their present position through long centuries of strenuous 
struggle. The fame achieved by Japan by self-sacrifice during 
the awful carnage of war, may also be attained in the commercial 
world through the paths of peace. No country in modern times 
has had a more favourable opportunity for occupying the highest 
point in national greatness as speedily as is now open to Japan, 
who appears to command all the elements of success. As the 
world judges greatness, a nation can only become powerful and 
influential (1) through success in war, and (2) by the development 
of its natural resources and the individual capabilities of its people. 
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Japan has secured the first of these prizes, what of her prospect 
of gaining the second, without which she could not hope to retain 
her influence in the Far Hast ? 

It is extremely difficult to institute a suitable basis of 
statistical comparison between Japan and Western nations, with 
the object of reaching a clear conclusion as to their respective 
situation on moral questions. The same may be said of any 
effort to institute such comparisons among Western nations. 
The moral condition of a community can hardly be gauged by 
the average number of crimes it commits, as such comparisons 
produce astonishing inconsistencies. In suicide, for instance, the 
delightful city of Dresden, distinguished among the cities of 
Europe for culture, education, science and art, almost holds the 
record, while Lisbon, in so many ways inferior to Dresden, is 
almost exempt from this crime. If the proportion of convicted 
criminals in a population be taken as the standard, then Western 
civilisation, as represented by several European nations, must be 
pronounced a failure. Japan presents a most favourable record 
in all such respects as compared with other Powers, although 
the writer does not admit the soundness of argument based on 
such premises. 

Individuals and nations must be judged by the larger good in 
their composition rather than by the lesser evil. It may be 
possible to agree upon a national standard of recognition on other 
lines than its prowess in war. Thus has a nation an opportunity 
of expressing a healthy public opinion; are its statesmen high- 
minded and honourable; is legislation and the general adminis- 
tration of public affairs calculated to improve the conditions of 
the great masses of the people; are the public ideals as represented 
by the Press and the educational system, calculated to awaken the 
better natures of the people ? In these respects Great Britain, the 
United States, Germany, France, and Canada, are not found 
lacking. And one can say, without fear of contradiction, that 
in every one of them Japan is equal to any of these coun- 
tries. The Japanese authorities are determined to crush out 
any laxity of commercial morality in mercantile circles, and they 
are receiving the unanimous co-operation of the Chambers of 
commerce and the manufacturers’ associations. In an infringe. 
ment of a well-known trade mark, although the plaintiff failed on 
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a legal technicality to establish his claim for protection, the 
Patent Office administration stepped in and protected the rights 
of the foreigner. This act of good faith on the part of the 
Government should be accepted as evidence of a desire to “do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto you.” 

It is unnecessary to make further reference to Japan’s magni- 
ficent educational system, extending from the primary schools, 
which contain a larger percentage of children than those of any 
other country in the world, nor to the technical grammar schools, 
colleges, and Imperial University, which are crowded. The 
statistics of crime bear most favourable comparison with any 
Western nation, from the freedom from insult, even of unattended 
women, in any part of Japan by day or night, to the absence of 
offensive or objectionable conduct, drunkenness or quarrelling 
upon the public streets, from the uniform respect with which 
foreigners are treated everywhere, to the recognition of Civil 
Law as the paramount authority. This condition of public 
order exists notwithstanding the irritation created by the 
insulting references to Japan which have appeared in so many 
Western papers, and are cabled to the Japanese Press from time 
to time. 

I may be asked whether there is not an increasing anti-foreign 
sentiment in the Empire. Thereare marked differences of opinion 
on this question. The Japanese themselves will not acknowledge 
the existence of any such feeling, and, as a matter of fact, 
there is no evidence of anything of the kind in ordinary social, 
commercial, or official life. Persistent inquiries amongst the 
Japanese meet with the studiously polite suggestion that perhaps 
the foreigner has mistaken the national self-assertiveness for an 
anti-foreign feeling. 

A national self-assertiveness is undoubtedly evident. There 
is a general desire to transact the business of the Empire, and 
to manage all local and domestic affairs without the control 
of foreigners. No reasonable critic will presume to say that this 
isnot commendable. Foreign firms have been established in Japan 
for half a century, and enormous fortunes have been accumulated 
by foreigners in the transaction of business between Japan and the 
outside world. Yet it can hardly be argued that an uninterrupted 
monopoly for a time shall extend to perpetuity. The Japanese 
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are learning to manage their own businesses. If they were not 
doing so, there would probably be less anti-Japanese spirit 
among certain foreigners. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
expression, ‘‘ Japan for the Japanese,” is finding a place in the 
thought of all classes in the Empire. This is perfectly natural in 
view of the fact that a similar shibboleth has been uttered in 
many other countries, more especially during the discussion of the 
Japanese question. Thoughtless demagogues who have appealed 
to national prejudice in their own country must be prepared to 
accept the consequences that may overtake their fellow country- 
men elsewhere. 

In view of the prejudices which for various reasons are run- 
ning riot just now against Japan, it will be matter for thankfulness 
if a strong anti-foreign sentiment is not called into existence as a 
serious factor in the national life of the Empire. The unjust 
criticisms, the offensive sneers and innuendoes, the absolutely un- 
founded statements, the determined efforts to place a stigma of 
inferiority on the race—such conduct, if continued, is not unlikely 
sooner or later to have a serious influence on the minds of the 
Japanese masses. Those responsible for provoking such retalia- 
tion are incurring a serious responsibility. It is charitable to 
hope that they do not realise the force or effect of their agitation. 
Japan has done nothing to deserve such denunciation at the hands 
of any community in the world. The Empire has repudiated none 
of its international obligations. The Government of the country 
has committed no political crime. The only change in the 
conditions existing when the first Japanese loan was issued, in 
the beginning of hostilities with Russia, is that the Empire has 
abundantly proved its ability to carry its war-debt. Japanese 
statesmen, public representatives, and the Press have all preserved 
a dignified attitude in the face of the campaign which has been so 
assiduously organised against the nation. They have pursued the 
even tenor of their way, unmindful of the efforts to destroy 
confidence in the national honour. 

The interest that the authorities are accused of taking in the 
efforts of the Japanese engaged in extending the trade of the 
Empire, is a subject of considerable criticism, and is regarded as 
an unpardonable affront by Westerners. Whatever else the 
Administration might be justified in doing, it is argued that the 
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line should be drawn at the point of active participation in the 
special interests of theirown people. Foreign critics, by inference 
at least, propound the general principle that the Japanese 
Government has no right to encourage and assist the individual 
efforts of Japanese, who should be left to the tender competitive 
mercies of foreign companies or traders who have monopolised 
Eastern trade for so many years. 

It would be interesting to meet a single substantial argument 
why the Tokio Government should not do all in their power to 
assist their own people in establishing their business connections, 
either domestic or foreign, upon a profitable basis. Until a 
comparatively recent period, capital was confined to a very 
limited circle in Japan. With the start which these few 
secured in the early history of the Empire under the new 
conditions, it was not improbable that their wealth would 
increase beyond all reasonable comparison with that of the 
general community. Unless the Government had come to the 
rescue of those outside this limited plutocracy, whose capital 
was insufficient to meet the enormously increasing demands of 
trade extension, foreign competition would have swamped 
every new national enterprise, and serious financial difficulties 
might haveensued. Such a result must obviously have seriously 
affected the general interests of the Empire. 

This was particularly the case with those who had embarked 
upon the somewhat treacherous enterprises connected with 
shipping, whose competition was resented by those already in 
the field, and a combination of foreign influences might easily 
have crushed the Japanese out of existence. This would 
have been a national misfortune, which the Government could 
not tolerate, and it therefore came to the assistance of 
various domestic steamship companies by means of subventions 
and subsidies on the basis of tonnage, general accommodation, 
and distance journeyed. The result: has been eminently satis- 
factory, inasmuch as Japanese steamship lines to Europe, America, 
Australia and Asiatic ports have become established upon a 
permanent and satisfactory basis. Not unnaturally the Japanese 
lines have a special attraction for their own people who desire 
to see their own companies succeed, and consequently patronise 
them, other things being fairlyequal. But the Japanese will not 
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prefer the local lines unless they are equal to the foreign steam- 
ships in every particular. In that their patriotism is nostronger 
than our own. They are quite as human as the peoples of the 
West. If the foreign companies keep up the standard, and offer 
as favourable rates, they will find there is an ample share of the 
traffic yet within their reach, no matter which flag may be 
carried. Foreign shipowners have a remedy in their own hands 
against any assistance afforded by the Japanese Government to 
Japanese lines. All they have to do is to keep pace with the 
demands of the times. 

There is no reason why this question should not be dealt 
with in perfect frankness. Various reasons are advanced why 
the Japanese Government should not assist their own people, 
even when the question means so much in the general progress 
of the Empire. The suggestion that Governments should refrain 
from rendering assistance in legitimate expansion is naturally a 
wide question. Parliament enacts high Customs duties in the 
interest of manufactures; or, perhaps, subsidises the construc- 
tion of a public mode of conveyance, or advances a loan with the 
same object in view. The general policy that Parliament should 
not be a medium for the creation of private fortunes should be 
accepted without question. Yet one country may go farther 
than another in the application of the principle of government 
parentalism. How far Japan should go it is not necessary to 
say. The Japanese must settle that question themselves. The 
Government has sent young men of promise to Europe and 
America to be initiated into every phase of industrial life. When 
they have returned and commenced operations in Japan, the 
Government has patronised them for requirements that may 
hitherto have had to be purchased in foreign countries. Fora 
new country this can scarcely be said to be unjustifiable. Govern- 
ment everywhere is carried on in the general mterests of the 
subjects of each particular State, more especially when by any 
possibility the direct interests of the subject conflict with those of 
the foreigner. With that principle it is difficult to quarrel. All 
contending political parties in every country have the same 
object—the special protection of the individual interests of their 
own countrymen—although there may be differences of opinion 
as. to how that particular end is to be reached. It sometimes 
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happens, under these circumstances, that shrewd manipulators 
take advantage of the times, and use the occasion to advance 
their personal interests under the guise of promoting public 
necessities. Parliament then becomes a medium of public 
robbery. Fortunately for the honour of all concerned, however, 
there is no suggestion that anything of the kind has taken place 
in connection with Government assistance to private enterprises 
in Japan. There the maximum advantage has been with the 
public, and not with those to whom Government assistance has 
been rendered. 

Upon the question of steamship subsidies, which form a special 
subject of anti-Japanese criticism, it may be said that France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Russia do likewise—all their 
shipping policies being based on an admirable system of subsidies 
to their own national lines. This is not done so much in pro- 
viding fast mail services, as with a view to meet the more 
necessary commercial requirements and encouraging the expan- 
sion of foreign business. That which European Governments 
have done for years, and which has had not a little to do with 
the expansion of European trade in the East, may surely be 
done by the Government of Japan. For the most obvious 
reasons, it is imperative that Japan shall possess an adequate 
commercial fleet. Circumstances may arise under which her 
fate might depend upon the control of great maritime interests 
being centred in the Government of the day. Over foreign 
shipping the necessary authority—necessary to the life of the 
nation—could not be exercised. Thus, ouside the purely com- 
mercial aspect of the case, public interests demand an early 
expansion of Japanese steamship services. 

Why should Japan not assist her own people to the fullest 
possible extent that may be necessary to promote their own 
commercial and mercantile interests? Is she under any obli- 
gation to allow all domestic enterprises to be subservient to the 
interests of foreigners? There can be no question but that she 
has exhibited rare judgment in taking advantage of the accumu- 
lated experience of other countries. There is also no doubt that 
foreign nations appreciated the compliment that Japan was 
paying Western nations in the adoption of so many of their 
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toward the outside world, it might have been quite in order for 
the Government to allow foreign nations to continue to 
exploit the business of the Empire; but Japan had assumed 
tremendous financial obligations in the money markets of the 
world. The prospect of meeting them depends on the develop- 
ment of all the available resources of the Empire at the earliest 
possible period. And this can be accomplished much sooner by 
the Government rendering assistance, in some form or another, 
to their own people. The practical side of the question must be 
left to the wisdom and judgment of Japanese statesmen. So far, 
they have greatly minimised the commercial crises which fre- 
quently follow in the train of enormous war expenditure. In this, 
also, Japan has learned a very useful lesson from Europe. But 
unfair criticism might conceivably destroy public confidence in her 
financial stability, and bring about the very evils so far happily 
avoided. It is extremely difficult to be patient towards the con- 
certed effort to weaken the commercial and monetary institutions 
of Japan. 

As already explained, her future depends upon the expan- 
sion of her industrial life. With the utilisation of domestic 
products, the importation of raw material, and the discovery 
of markets for her manufactures, Japan’s financial stability 
is unquestionably involved. The Government, among other 
things, is assisting to find these markets, in both Hast and 
West. Other countries are doing likewise, notably the United 
States and Canada. I have met representatives of the former, 
actively engaged in the prosecution of their official duties, 
throughout Europe, Africa, Australia, and Asia, whose reports 
keep the mercantile life of the Republic in touch with commercial 
possibilities everywhere. 

My own country, the Dominion of Canada, has long been 
profitably engaged in searching for favourable markets for 
Canadian products. This quest was made necessary by the tariff 
enacted at Washington by Mr. McKinley’s Administration, de- 
signed as it was to protect the people of the Western United 
States against the competition of Canada, which practically closed 
avenues for the sale of Canadian commodities that had been 
open from time immemorial. This action of Congress forced the 
Canadian Government to seek markets elsewhere in order to 
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avoid a severe financial crisis which would have carried disaster 
in all directions. Since then the Dominion Parliament has voted 
appropriations freely for the purpose of sending representatives 
to every continent in order to find openings for Canadian pro- 
ducts. And the result, taken in connection with the active 
Emigration policy, is the enormous addition to the trade and 
commerce of the Dominion of the last few years. No one will 
contend that Canada was not justified in adopting this policy in 
the interests of the agricultural and industrial life of the country. 
And if we are justified in directly promoting the individual 
interests of Canadians, surely Japan cannot reasonably be blamed 
for adopting a similar policy, only varying in details, to promote 
the interests of her own people. We cansurely afford to acknow- 
ledge that those of a man’s household have the first claim on 
his consideration, and if this is true as applied to individuals, it 
is equally applicable to nations. 

History teaches us that many serious wars have arisen 
from exceedingly trifling circumstances. Individuals or com- 
munities, who assist in fanning the smouldering embers of 
national hatred into a lurid flame, might better pray for the 
mountains and rucks to fall on them, than that they should 
continue their dangerous agitation. Fortunately, in these times, 
no matter how loud popular clamour may be, or how intense 
national anger, responsible statesmen shrink from adopting any 
course likely to lead to the appalling arbitration of the sword. 
It may suit the sensational newsmongers of the world to allege 
that Japan is inclined to a bellicose policy, but no one can enjoy 
an intimate acquaintance with her statesmen without being con- 
vinced that nothing but extreme necessity will ever prompt a 
departure from the policy to exhaust all the resources of civilisa- 
tion before engaging in another war. 

Yet one can never tell when war clouds may appear on the 
horizon. The surest preventative in any case is to get ready for 
the storm in times of peace. Japan is doing this, like every 
other Great Power. She dare not be any exception in this re- 
spect. There is not the least danger of war between Japan and 
any Western nation on the question of racial equality. States- 
men and diplomatists will preventthat. But there are ebullitions 
of national sentiment, which neither statesmanship nor diplomacy 
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can control. When one nation endeavours to place a stigma of 
inequality on another in an offensive way, a most unpleasant 
international situation is likely to arise. In some ways this is 
even more disturbing than actual warfare. War lets loose rival 
passions, but the explosion is followed by less national bitterness 
than if the feelings had not been allowed expression. A circum- 
scribed antipathy that festers like a cancer in the public mind, 
only finding expression in commercial warfare and national boy- 
cotting, may be of such far-reaching magnitude in its indirect 
results, as to be almost as deplorable as war. Such a situation 
is not subject to the control of statesmanship or diplomacy. It 
is a possibility which commercial interests everywhere demand 
should be avoided at all costs. 

The defensive alliance between Great Britain and Japan is 
more likely than almost any other incident of modern times to 
preserve the peace of the world. Neither of the great contract- 
ing parties could have entered into an alliance with any other 
nation with such certainty of result assured, and it is an alliance 
of which every loyal subject of King Edward has reason to be 
proud. Japan possesses an army of renowned veterans, and 
it is safe to say that no people will wilfully seek an occasion 
to force these soldiers on the field of battle again. On the 
other hand, the British Navy remains supreme among the 
Western navies. It would be impossible to effect any other 
combination of national strength having a force and power equal 
to the united naval and military forces of Great Britain and 
Japan. For that reason there is justification in the statement 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is essentially calculated to pre- 
serve the world’s peace. 

No statement would be believed by the British public which 
would detract from the credit due to Lord Lansdowne for the 
treaty with Japan. But it will be interesting for the future 
historian to delve into the secrets of diplomacy, so carefully 
guarded in the archives of State, and reveal the personality of 
those who first proposed this alliance to the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. It will be a subject of surprise if it 
does not appear that the extraordinary bravery shown by the 
small contingent of Japanese, when the British Legation at Pekin 
was besieged, had a great deal to do with the Anglo-Japanese 
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Alliance. If so, this might furnish another practical illustration 
of how great events, as perhaps in this case, hang on an 
apparently trifling circumstance—the performance of duty. 

I would conclude by appealing to those who may read this 
paper for justice to Japan. Itis our duty as a nation and an 
Empire to leave nothing undone to silence the unjust prejudices 
that are being aroused against Great Britain’s staunch ally in 
the Far East. It is certain that retribution in some signal 
form will overtake those responsible for these persistent efforts 
to create ill-will between the East and the West. There is a 
Nemesis that follows on the track of every wrong-doing, whether 
the act is individual or national. No statesman can ward off 
the hour of that settlement. The question of the future is 
whether Japan, having accepted the ideas and institutions of 
the West, shall be allowed to remain the friend of the West or 
be forced into bitter antagonism. The Christian world has too 
much at stake to survey with indifference the acts of any section 
of the community which may give occasion of an unfriendly 
spirit on the part of the East towards the West. We can ill 
afford to ignore the teachings of our own messengers—‘“‘ Peace 
on earth and good will toward men.” 

Let us as a people, brought up in an atmosphere of British 
fair play, be loyal to the highest ideals of life in our attitude 
towards this Far Eastern ally. Until Japan abandons the high 
honour that so far has marked her dealings with the Christian 
West, we should courageously oppose the concert of interested 
forces which are so persistently endeavouring to place her 
institutions in a false light before the world. 

From every standpoint, it seems to me, the paramount duty 
of the West lies in cultivating a spirit of generosity and apprecia- 
tion towards Japan. As a race we shall then justify the claim 
that our Christian civilisation is founded on the principles of 
kindness, justice and honour. In doing so we may hope that 
the influence of this ancient nation, under its new conditions, 
shall not decline, but rather widen and increase, and believe 
that the Empire in its progress to the highest form of national 
life, may prove a brilliant example which Eastern Asia shall 
accept. 

If I wished to enter the realm of prophecy, impressed as I am 
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with the result of nearly a year’s personal study of the conditions 
in the East, I would say that less than fifty years hence Japan 
will have a population of seventy millions; she will be in the 
receipt of a larger revenue than that of Great Britain to-day; her 
manufactured products will be finding a market everywhere 
throughout the globe, and the industrious masses of her people 
will be better fed and clothed than the same classes in many 
Western nations; her scientific institutions will be taking a place 
with the best anywhere, and her students will rank among the 
most highly educated in the world; her cities will be among the 
most attractive in existence; her people will be welcomed as the 
equals of any Western nation, and the motherhood of the nation 
will be acknowledged as the secret source of national greatness. 
From the national standpoint an individual Japan will be taking 
rank as one of the wealthiest countries inthe world. Long before 
that period shall have been reached, the Western public will 
wonder that it ever listened to pessimistic forebodings con- 
cerning the future of Japan. The optimist will be justified— 
Japan will win. This is the nation that the West now can 
well afford to treat with magnanimity. 


W. T. R. Preston. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 

Tue three-hundredth birthday of Canada was kept in the grand 
style, and nothing untoward occurred to mar the success of the 
festivities—except, perhaps, the slight friction between the 
Quebec hierarchy and M. Herbette, one of the French envoys, 
who is not orthodox in his religious opinions, to say the least. 
The London papers must have been full of descriptions of the 
pageantry and of the speeches of the protagonists. Let me add 
that the beauty and distinction of the French-Canadian ladies 
who took part in the pageant, won all hearts, and leave the 
things that appealed to the eye and the ear merely and were 
ephemeral as alms for oblivion, and proceed to attempt an answer 
to the question: What are the enduring results of this historic 
celebration ? 

In the first place, there can be no denying that it has fur- 
thered the great cause of Imperialism. It was an affair of senti- 
ment, not of sentimentality; it touched the average Canadian’s 
idea of the Empire with an emotion not to be measured in words. 
The sacred battlefields are redeemed; the turnkeys and money- 
makers driven out of Canada’s open-air Valhalla. The American 
visitors were greatly impressed by all they saw, and none of 
them are likely to repeat the old jeering definition of the Great 
Dominion as “that ice-house up thar’”’ which used to be cast at 
British emigrants going into Canada by way of the United States. 
In time, I hope, Lord Grey’s other idea of a gigantic Angel of 
Peace brooding on the Quebec heights will be realised. If so, 
Philippe Hébert, the famous French-Canadian sculptor, whose 
atelier I lately visited, is the man to think out the vision in 
marble. In Montreal, at any rate, there is a stirring of artistic 
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endeavour, and M. Hébert is one of the world-artists, the first 
of the many that are to come, and to teach Canadians that tall 
chimneys, grain elevators, baseball and lacrosse matches, canoes 


- on Lake Temagami, and Longboats on the Marathon course, 


&c., are but playthings. In particular, this sculptor’s little 
bronze statue of the intrepid child-heroine, Madeleine de la Ver- 
chéres, haunts me alluringly. She faces the horde of Iroquois 
with intrepid childish eyes. But she holds her gun as a lady 
holds a furled parasol—a delightful and suggestive witticism. 
Canada herself, a child among nations, holds her power like a 
parasol. She must learn to hold it like a weapon warily, watch- 
fully, without weariness. 

Secondly; the Quebec commemoration has undoubtedly drawn 
the French-Canadians and their English-speaking compatriots a 
little closer together. These two racial elements are, I must 
needs think, never destined to melt and commingle. Even at 
the long last there will be an infinitesimal gulf. Like the hyper- 
bola and its asymptote, they will coincide only at infinity. But 
they are learning to understand one another, and it must be 
admitted that the French are readier than their English-speaking 
critics to make the effort. Here is the reasoned opinion of 
M. Dansereau, the editor of La Presse and by far the greatest per- 
sonality among Canadian journalists—indeed, he is a French- 
Canadian Delane—on the subject: 


Il y a dans les fétes du tricentenaire une longue série de legons 4 tirer. La 
plus immediate, c’est que l’anglo-saxon a grand ceur et qu'il se passionne 
facilement pour une idée. Ceux qui ont cru que le fond du mouvement était 
d’accentuer la victoire de Wolfe sur Montcalm et de glorifier une conquéte 
anglaise sont revenus de leur préjugé. I] n’en est pas question dans le pageant, 
et personne n’en parle sans rappeler aussitét la derniére victoire de Lévis. 

Ce n’est pas, en cette affaire, le sentiment de domination qui a soulevé 
Yenthousiasme anglaise: c’est tout simplement la conception d’une fondation 
héroique qui a établi un beau pays devenu, plus tard, partie de l’Empire. 

Nous avons déja fait remarquer, dans une autre occasion, que lorsque les 
défauts de tempérament sont venus visiter la terre, il en a plu une forte ondée 
sur la petite fle des Anglo-Saxons. I] n’est pas suprenant qu’une certaine 
portion, quoique minime maintenant, de notre population soit encore réfractaire 
& des rapports fraternels avec la majorité qui domine en Canada, quand presque 
tous les pays du monde ont eu, plus ou moins, & se plaindre de la fierté britan- 
nique selon les passions du moment. Mais ces dispositions hautaines se sont 
facilement noyées dans les hautes qualités qui ont fait de Anglo-Saxon un 
peuple peut-étre unique dans l’histoire. 
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Il est bien inutile de répéter que l’Angleterre n’a pas toujours été juste 
pour les Canadiens-Frangais; mais, il est bon de mettre en regard l’enthousiasme 
du moment pour comprendre que ce peuple passe facilement de l’indisposition la 
plus sévére au sentiment le plus généreux. 

Done, si parfois ’habitant des Iles Britanniques a oublié de se rendre aimable 
et sympathique, il a produit de plus grandes choses 4 admirer en lui. Comme 
nous le disions derniérement, en affaires il n’y a rien de plus stir et de plus 
solide que ses méthodes et sa maniére d’agir. Dans les joutes si difficiles de la 
diplomatie, ot la finesse est, non seulement légitime, mais de rigueur, rien n’égale 
sa souplesse et ses qualités d’imperceptible résolution, cédant le moins avec une 
certaine ostentation pour obtenir le plus sans bruit. C’est par son sang-froid, 
son grand esprit public, la discipline et la puissance de cohésion dans les esprits, 
son flegme au milieu des épreuves ou des dégofits, qu l’Angleterre a surmonté 
les crises et tourné toutes les menaces en triomphes. Sa prévoyance, son amour 
du travail, son industrie ont accumulé dans ses coffres des richesses fabuleuses. 
Ses comptoirs ont pour tributaires tous les pays de l’univers; et, si ces 
capitaux opérent plutot en dehors d’elle que dans les étroites limites de ces 
trois petites files, les revenus en découlent par mille ruisseaux qui font rouler, sans 
arrét, les clairs profits dans cette mer insondable de la Banque d’ Angleterre. 
Sises navires marchands ne transportent pas, malgré leur ubiquité sous toutes les 
latitudes, la totalité du commerce, ses canons proménent, certainement, la pro- 
tection et l’invitation au respect dans tous les ports et sur tous les océans. 

A ceux qui, sans pouvoir nier son influence, sont trop portés 4 déprécier 
cette race parce qu’ils n’aiment pas son humeur sociale, nous dirons qu’ils n’ont 
qu’une maniére de la combattre, c’est de l’imiter. Les paroles en I’air, les 
déclamations, les protéts ne vont pas loin; tout est dans le travail, l’esprit de 
suite, l’application, les visées pratiques. Il ne s’agit pas, pour nous, Canadiens- 

Frangais, de faire bande a part ; il s’agit d’essayer 4 faire, 4 cdte d’eux, aussi bien, 
ou mieux. Notre influence est 4 ce prix. Nous avons sous les yeux mille legons 
de choses qui nous apprennent a grandir dans le respect de l’ordre, 4 prospérer 
par l’ application, 4 poursuivre son chemin sans crainte et sans tatonnements ; 
ce serait folie que ne pas profiter de cette école. 

Nous aimons 4 signaler le tact avec lequel l’Angleterre a conduit toute cette 
démonstration dont parle le monde entier et qui est pour le Canada frangaise la 
réclame la plus retentissante dans tout les journaux de la Grande-Bretagne, de 
la France et des Etats-Unis. 

Comment ne pas apprécier, surtout, cette délicate attention pour nous, quand 
elle a choisi comme Il’un de ses représentants le chef des catholiques anglais, le 
Duc de Norfolk ? 

C’est notre devoir de remercier le peuple anglais pour toutes les sympathies 
vraies qu'il nous a témoignées dans les cours des présentes fétes. 


This admirable article, which is entitled ‘‘ Le Temperament 
Anglais,” well deserves to be quoted in full. Truth to tell, not a 
few of the educated French-Canadians held aloof from the com- 
memoration, partly, no doubt, because they dreaded the confusion 
and discomfort of existence in Quebec during the festal week. 
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The hotel-keepers of Quebec, it must be admitted, took not only 
the fleeces, but also the skins, of the people that flockedin. The 
ageregate number of visitors (about 65,000) was not as great as 
was expected, and the city of tents (for which exorbitant prices 
were asked) was something of a failure. Asa result of the effects of 
the financial crisis, and of last year’s poor crop in the West, economy 
has been the order of the day in nearly all Canadian households, 
and it seemed impossible in countless cases to risk the exactions 
of so unique a holiday. The expatriated French-Canadian, the 
typical Jean Ba’tiste Tundeau, who lives in the United States 
under the name of John B. Wattshill (see Drummond’s verse), was 
much more eager to see the pageantry at Quebec. Here is an 
excerpt from L’ Etoile, of Lowell, Massachusetts, which gives the 
Franco-American point of view: 


Malgré la note quelque peu impérialiste et britannique de certaines mani- 
festations, les Franco-Américains qui visiteront Québec pendant ces fétes vraiment 
mémorables nous reviendront, nous en somme siirs, plus convaincus que jamais 
des desseins de la Providence sur ce petit peuple catholique et de langue fran- 
caise, qui a entrepris, avec un courage que rien ne peut abattre, de répéter le 
“Gesta Dei per Francos” de ce cété-ci du “ grand lac.” 

Ils nous reviendront de Québec avec une idée plus haute de leur race, une 
conception plus nette de leur devoir national, un besoin plus impérieux de con- 
tribuer de toutes leurs forces 4 parfaire l’euvre commencée par Champlain en 
1608. 

Ils rapporteront de la cité tricentenaire—un bel Age pour une ville d’Amé- 
rique—la ferme conviction que si, nous des Etats-Unis, nous voulons continuer 
de marcher et d’avancer dans la voie qui nous a été tracée apparement par une 
sagesse supérieure 4 celle des hommes, il faut bien nous garder de rompre 
brutalement les liens d’ordre moral, intellectuel et historique qui nous unissent 
au vieux rocher de Québec, au superbe fleuve qui roule ces eaux vertes et profondes 
& ses pieds, enfin au pays de nos péres qui garde toujours dans nos Ames, sinon 
de fait, ce nom symbolique et évocateur de tout un passé de gloire: la Nouvelle- 
France. 

Allez & Québec, Franco-Américaine 4 courte vue, pour vous convaincre 
que, contrairement 4 vos malsaines idées, le groupe de langue francaise des 
Etats-Unis doit de toute nécessité, s'il veut conserver son caractére distinctif 
actuel, entretenir des relations suivies et constantes avec la province de 
Québec, qui reste le foyer de notre race ot réchauffer notre ardeur de peuple 
combatif. 

Maintenant que le courant de l’émigration canadienne-francaise aux Etats- 
Unis a été endigué par les mains habiles de Sir Wilfrid Laurier, il faut savoir 
conserver jalousement toutes les attaches qui nous lient encore au groupe prin- 
cipal, sinon, notre rameau détaché brusquement de l’arbre ancestral, s'il ne se 
desséche pas complétement, grandira avec des déformations qui finiront par le 
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rendre méconnaissable, Déjé méme nos rapports avec le Canada frangaise ne sont 
pas aussi amicaux et suivis qu’ils devraient l’étre: des sentiments de jalousie ou 
de défiance les rendent parfois moins sincéres, moins cordiaux, des deux cétés de 
la frontiére. Tl faudrait que nos hommes les plus sages et les plus clairvoyants 
s’employassent a faciliter davantage les échanges d’idées entre les deux groupes, 
& les méler un peu plus, 4 faire un peu mieux battre leurs cceurs 4 l’unisson, aux 
jours de Saint-Jean-Baptiste et des fates semblables 4 celles qui se déroulent si 
pompeusement sous les murs de Québec. 


A careful study of these extracts will do much to enlighten my 
readers in regard to the attitude of the French in North America 
towards the problems of building up the Dominion and making 
the Empire a reality. To understand Canadian politics one 
must look at them from the standpoint of Quebec just as the 
student of European politics must look around through German 
eyes trying to put himself in the position of the typical German. 
Quebec is still the pivotal Province of the Dominion, and it may 
well determine the result of the coming General Election, as was 
the case in 1896, 1900, and 1904. Unlike many good Imperialists, 
I do not regard French-Canadian domination as a danger to the 
Empire. The French-Canadian has an idea of national honour 
and discipline, which is an everlasting antidote to the gross 
materialism called ‘‘ Americanism” on the other side of the inter- 
national boundary. He will never fall into the purblind helotry 
of the degenerate Frenchman who despises his motherland, and 
corrupts the stirring words of the national battle-hymn into 

Allons enfants de la partie, 

Le jour de boire est arrivé. 
Given patriotism and discipline and a sense of honour, there is no 
need to despair of a nation’s future. The real danger for Canada 
is not the disciplined, educated, religious-minded Frenchman of 
Quebec, but the young Canadian who spouts the slang of the 
gigantic American cities, is irreverent and irrelevant, and acts on 
the saying “‘ there’s nothing holding you.” But, after all, the 
undisciplined element in Canada’s population is not more dan- 
gerous, not more detestable, to the Empire-maker, who knows 
that Imperialism must begin at home though it does not end there, 
than the same element in the populace of the United Kingdom. 
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INDIA 


BOMBS AND THE SEQUEL 


No event in recent years has moved the native population of 
India so profoundly as the trial and conviction of Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak at Bombay upon two charges of sedition. Tilak has 
long been the best-known man in the country, and his name has 
been on every lip in the bazaars. His extraordinary political 
influence is a little unaccountable. The Moderates hated him, 
and he never succeeded in controlling a majority in the National 
Congress; yet he managed to smash that amorphous body last 
Christmas at Surat. His doctrines were repudiated by those 
Indians who have no liking for methods of violence; yet wherever 
he went crowds assembled to greet him and to garland him. Now 
that he is convicted, there is no harm in saying that for more 
than a decade, and probably all his life, he has been an inveterate 
foe of British rule. In all his actions there has been a certain 
consistency. Over ten years ago he was convicted of sedition, 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. He was released 
before the expiration of his sentence, and it is generally believed 
that the clemency shown him was due to the intercession of the 
late Professor Max Miiller in very exalted quarters. While he 
was undergoing detention, Tilak wrote a book entitled “ The 
Arctic Home of the Vedas,” the name of which sufficiently 
explains the elaborate, if perhaps strained theories which it 
expounded. It was a scholarly and remarkable work, and when 
Max Miiller saw it he is reported to have said that a man who 
could write such a book ought not to be languishing in prison. 
Tilak was released on giving a written undertaking not to offend 
further. He heard portions of the pledge he had broken read 
over to him by the judge when, on a recent gloomy evening in 
the monsoon, he rose in a crowded court to hear his fate. 

He really broke the spirit of his undertaking almost from the 
moment of his first release. He had gone to prison a compara- 
tively poor man. He came out to find that his two newspapers, 
the Mahratta and the Kesari, had grown into properties yielding 
a substantial income. The Mahratia was printed in English, and 
the Kesariin the Marathi language. Tilak well knew how deftly 
to vary his tone in the two papers. If you picked up the 
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Mahratta, you would find leading articles which were strong, 
able, abusive, but never exceeding a certain prescribed limit of 
statement. If you were versed in the Marathi tongue, you i 
would find in the Kesarv articles on the self-same subjects couched 4 
in a vein that went as near sedition as it was possible to go. It q 
was the Kesari that paid, and it was read assiduously by large 
numbers of the Marathi-speaking peoples. Tilak boasted in 
court the other day that it had a larger circulation than any 
other vernacular newspaper in India. That has been the case 
for years, and it is astonishing that in the presence of such a 
portent the Bombay Government should have so long persuaded 
themselves that all was well in the Deccan. Tilak had an almost 
uncanny skill in the art of writing veiled sedition, which so many 
Indian journalists practise nowadays. The fact that his paper 
was always eagerly bought by the Mahrattas was a symptom 
which should not have been ignored. 

He encouraged secret hostility to the Government in many 
other ways. He started the cult of Sivaji, the only real purpose 
of which is that of opposition to British control. He established 
communications with disaffected agitators all over India, and they 
all looked to him for advice and guidance. He hated even the 
semblance of compromise with the authorities, and habitually 
taunted the Moderates with “‘truckling”’ to the paramount Power. 
He fought every politician and every organisation that favoured 
conciliatory methods, and smashed the Congress for no other 
reason than that he was determined not to tolerate any political 
body which did not endorse his ideal of unequivocal Extremism. 
His manifold activities, which were widespread and sinister, were 
perfectly well known. In view of that knowledge, the action of 
the Bombay Government last cold weather in paying Tilak the 
compliment of asking him to explain his views to the Decentral- 
isation Commission is one of those things that remains incom- 
prehensible. The native population put a very natural construc- 
tion upon this strange proceeding. They knew their man, and 
they thought—quite wrongly, of course, because it was the Bombay 
Government that eventually laid him by the heels—that the 
authorities were afraid of him. 

Yet the motives that have actuated Tilak during the last few 
months are almost inexplicable. He is incomparably astute, and 
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he knew the law of sedition to a hair’s breadth. But a fortnight 
after the deplorable bomb outrages at Mozufferpore, which 
resulted in the death of two innocent ladies, he published an 
article which unquestionably brought him within the operation 
of the law of sedition. That first article has been pronounced 
criminal in intent, but it was very subtly phrased. In the 
opinion of many persons competent to pronounce upon it, a 
charge based solely upon that article might not have been endorsed 
by a jury. Tilak, however, was not content with his first pro- 
nouncement. He waited a month, and then he printed another 
article, which removed the last vestiges of doubt about the work- 
ings of his mind. He seemed to be deliberately challenging a pro- 
secution, to be openly riding fora fall. The general character of the 
articles need not bedescribedhere. They are sufficiently summed 
upin the words of the impartial Parsee judge, Mr. Justice Davar, 
who tried the case in the High Court. He said: “They are 
seething with sedition; they preach violence; they speak of 
murders with approval; and the cowardly and atrocious act of 
committing murders with bombs not only meets with your 
approval, but you hail the advent of the bomb into India as if 
something had come to India for its good.” 

Tilak was far too shrewd and experienced a man not to be 
fully aware of the grave risks he ran in publishing such pernicious 
incitements while the country was seething with disorder. He 
must have known that he stood in imminent danger of a severe 
sentence of transportation. What purpose did he expect to 
serve? He is fifty-three years of age, and his health is failing. 
There was no visible advantage to be gained by self-martyrdom. 
The psychology of the case is so peculiar that it evades analysis. 
The only feasible theory is that he was carried away by excite- 
ment. His friends say that beneath his calm exterior he is at 
times intensely emotional. He is a true Mahratta, subtle, calcu- 
lating, ingenious, far-seeing, but with a brain liable to blaze up 
under severe stress. Those who saw him when he confronted the 
howling mob of riotous delegates on the platform at Surat were 
surprised to note that the arch-plotter was quivering with 
nervous agitation. I once noticed the curious expression of his 
eyes, which suggested that he is ofthe stuff that fanatics are made 
of. Yet atthe trial his only defence was to seek to justify his 
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articles, though he must have felt that he was waging a losing 
fight throughout. 

The trial lasted a week, and eventually produced a perilous 
uproar in Bombay. Rumours of trouble were prevalent long 
before the opening day arrived. There could be no mistakeabout 
the sympathies of the crowd. Tilak was, and is, a popular hero, 
not only in Bombay, but throughout the length and breadth of 
India; and it would be foolish to deny either the fact or its very 
grave significance. Many of the native newspapers in Bombay 
have approved of his conviction in a rather perfunctory manner. 
Many prominent Indians are sincerely glad that punishment has 
overtaken him. But the immense preponderance of public feeling 
is in his favour, regardless of the gravity of his offence. No 
people are more ready to set up popular idols than the inhabi- 
tants of India, and Tilak is the idol of the populace. 

The Bombay authorities were fully prepared for disturbances. 
Extra troops were drafted into the city. The High Court was 
strongly guarded, its approaches were barricaded, and the public 
gallery was closed. Tilak conducted his own defence, and the 
greater part of the trial was taken up with his eloquent but inter- 
minable speech. The actual duration of his address was a little 
over twenty-one hours. He quoted authorities at wearisome 
length, and his allusions ranged from the Seven Bishops to the 
inevitable Mr. Keir Hardie. He questioned the accuracy of the 
translation of his articles, and made a great point of the provoca- 
tive character of recent remarks in certain Anglo-Indian news- 
papers. He was prolix but incredibly astute. He conveyed the 
impression that he was the champion of the liberties of the 
people, and that his articles were simply a reply to the indiscreet 
observations of one or two Anglo-Indian journalists. His defence 
carried no weight with the court, but it had a deep influence with 
the crowd which read the reports. His dramatic words when he 
rose to receive his sentence have found a responsive echo through- 
out the land. “In spite of the verdict,” he said, “I maintain 
that there are higher powers ruling the destinies of men and 
nations. It may be the will of Providence that the cause I re- 
present will profit more by my suffering than by my presence 
here.” He was sentenced tothree years’ transportation on account 
of each article, making six years in all. The sentence was exem- 
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plary, and not too severe, but it is said that he had expected to 
escape far more lightly. | 

The profound sympathy that is felt for Tilak is a phenomenon 
that deserves to be studied and remembered. The execution of 
Khudiram Bose, the misguided young Bengali who threw the 
bomb which killed Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, has not caused any real 
outburst of feeling, even in Bengal. The “ patriots ’’ haveon the 
whole shown some belated regret for that tragic miscarriage of a 
wicked crime. The public attitude towards Tilak is in quite a 
different category, and to my mind affords the clearest proof of 
the widespread dislike of British control. The Indian public care 
nothing, one way or the other, about Tilak’s veiled advocacy of the 
use of the bomb. They refuse to recognise the criminal purport of 
his articles, or if they recognise it, they either ignore it or con- 
done it. To them he is simply a martyr. His defence has 
carried them away. ‘‘ The question is,” he said in his peroration, 
“‘whether Indian subjects are to enjoy the same privileges as 
British subjects in England or Anglo-Indians in India?” That 
is not the question at all. The question is whether Indian sub- 
jects are to be permitted to approve and to advocate the cult of 
the bomb. But the bulk of Indian public opinion ignores the 
plain aspects of the case, and Tilak is acclaimed as the martyred 
upholder of their rights. The Government were forced to pro- 
secute; they had held their hand far too long; but the con- 
sequences of the Tilak case are not yet fully unfolded, and may 
still prove far-reaching. 

The immediate results were, however, very swiftly manifested 
in Bombay, and notwithstanding that preparations had been 
made, they very greatly surprised the local authorities. They 
had expected disturbances, but they had not anticipated either 
their magnitude or their duration. It was known that the sup- 
porters of Tilak had been for some time sedulously promoting 
discontent among the mill-hands. There are very nearly a 
hundred cotton spinning and weaving mills on the island, 
employing over a hundred thousand operatives. Most of the 
mills are located in one quarter on the northern confines of the 
city. The operatives area compact population, and are peculiarly 
accessible to the wiles of agitators. A prominent feature of 
the Extremist propaganda all over India is the cultivation of 
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disaffection among the industrial classes) The men who are 
actively opposed to British rule seek to capture the industrial 
classes in the great cities, just as they are seeking to capture the 
army. For some months a vague unrest has been noticed among 
the mill operatives of Bombay, but it is only since the recent 
riots that its full extent and character have been revealed. 
Inquiries have shown that clever agents have been at work. 
Many of the overseers, who have great influence among the men, 
have been won over. Other emissaries, mostly Brahmins from 
the Deccan, have stealthily frequented the tenements in which 
the operatives dwell, and have furtively spread their nefarious 
incitements. Until Tilak was arrested, the propaganda was 
simply part of that general policy of stirring up strife which is 
now so widely prosecuted in India. From the moment of his 
arrest, the agitation was conducted solely on his behalf. 

The mill-hands know nothing of politics, and are a simple, 
credulous, excitablefolk. They were told that Tilak was a prisoner 
because of his friendship for them, and because he had been 
trying to get them better pay. Any lie served the purpose of 
the conspirators, and lies were disseminated in abundance. One 
mill in particular, the largest mill in Bombay, became the centre 
of the agitation, but the ramifications spread all through the 
mill district. Let it not be thought that the persons who con- 
ducted the propaganda were drawn from the lowest class. The 
men who wandered about at night, surreptitiously chanting in- 
flammatory songs in the dwellings of the people, or who secured 
posts in the mills for their own evil purposes, were mostly men 
of education. One was a professional man of some position and 
attainments. The strange thing was that the Europeans asso- 
ciated with many of the mills had no suspicion that the move- 
ment was either well-organised or comprehensive. They had 
been vaguely conscious of restiveness among the people, but they 
attached no great importance to the symptoms they detected. 
We have just seen in Turkey the extraordinary secrecy with 
which a widespread movement can be developed in an Oriental 
land. We should not forget that remarkable object-lesson when 
we consider Indian affairs. The Bombay outbreak, when it came, 
was really a comparatively trivial business, but it carries a grave 
warning. 
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The story of the actual rioting has already been told in suffi- 
cient detail in the daily Press. On the fifth day of the trial, 
several thousand mill-hands did not appear at theirwork. They 
were not at first violent, and, curiously enough, throughout all 
the week of disorder that followed in Bombay, the mill operatives 
showed comparatively little active hostility towards Europeans. 
In some isolated cases Englishmen were badly assaulted, appa- 
rently from no other motive than racial animosity. Persons driving 
in carriages were stoned, brickbats were thrown at tramcars, and 
there was some destruction of property. But the real object of 
the mob was soon perceived to be the closing of those mills which 
were still at work. The rioters wanted to bring about a general 
strike. Swarms of people attacked the mills that had not closed. 
If troops or police were found protecting these mills, they were 
assailed ; but it seemed to be the fact that they were defending 
the mills, and not the fact that they were Europeans, which 
roused the mob to frenzy. There are several proofs that this 
assumption is correct. One is that Mr.S. M. Edwardes, a coura- 
geous civilian, who has acquired a unique knowledge of Bombay 
conditions, and a quite unusual influence over the people, moved 
freely in the disturbed districts when the excitement was at its 
height, unprotected either by military or police. He harangued 
the incensed crowds, urging them to retire to their homes, and it 
is said that he could detect no definite hostility towards English- 
men. Nevertheless the outbreaks continued for a week at spas- 
modic intervals. On one occasion a suburban railway station 
was completely wrecked and the passage of a mail train impeded, 
The European police several times had to empty their revolvers 
among the rioters, and in a number of instances the troops fired 
on the mob. The loss of life is not fully known, for at these 
times the people are quick to conceal their dead and wounded. 
It is asserted that the organisers of the disturbances had deter- 
mined that the trouble should last six days, being one day for 
for every year of Tilak’s sentence. It was curious that at 
the end of the sixth day after the trial complete calm was 
restored. 

The mill districts were not the only localities that were given 
over to disorder. In the heart of the city the Cloth Market and 
the Share Bazaar, and many of the Hindu shops, were closed 
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“out of sympathy with Tilak.” The moment was propitious 
for such a proceeding, because business was bad, and many of 
the smaller dealers were glad of a pretext to postpone taking up 
their contracts. The cessation of business had a disturbing 
influence, which eventually flamed out in a remarkable way. 
The most desperate riot of the whole series occurred in the busy 
thoroughfare of Sheikh Memon Street, and the rioters on that 
occasion were mainly the Bhattias and Banias employed in the 
Cloth Market. These people have hitherto been regarded as 
peaceful and orderly. A few weeks ago, the suggestion that 
they could be capable of any violence whatever would have been 
laughed to scorn. The Bhattia and the Bania have been terms 
synonymous with timorous fear whenever there was trouble in 
the wind. Yet these placid, rather nervous folk, raised a 
disturbance which was far more truculent than the riots in the 
mill districts. Their demeanour was almost ferocious. They 
faced the baton charges of the police, and the rifles of the 
military with desperate determination. Their audacity astonished 
everybody. The streets of their quarter were hung with black 
flags and decorated with portraits of Tilak. Their preparations 
were careful and deliberate. They had no weapons, but they 
had piled up stones in every room and every verandah of the 
houses in their narrow thoroughfares. When the Bhattias and 
the Banias show fight, India must be changed indeed. 

These disturbances in the business quarter of the city had a 
different aspect from those in the mill districts. They were not 
the outcome of agitation among the ignorant. They were the 
direct and informed protest of people who knew quite well what 
they were doing. Yet even here hatred of Englishmen as such 
was not really conspicuous. It was an outbreak against con- 
stituted authority, the authority that had placed Tilakin durance. 
The Europeans were attacked not from racial animosity so much 
as because they represented official policy. As a matter of fact, 
the normal relations between Englishmen and Indians in Bombay 
are very good indeed. There is none of the sharp cleavage or 
the mutual dislike so constantly visible in Calcutta. It is satis- 
factory to be able toadd that evenin Sheikh Memon Street, though 
the rioting was severe, the number of actual casualties seems to 
have been limited. 
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This memorable trial and its notable sequel have been analysed 
in considerable detail, because they have an important bearing 
upon the present situation in India. In the last few months, we 
have seen that it is possible for strikers temporarily to paralyse 
the Indian railway system; we have seen that it is possible to 
interrupt telegraphic communication; we have seen that Indians 
are learning how to use explosives. We now learn thata handful 
of unscrupulous agitators is able to raise the whole of the 
industrial classes in a great city against our authority. Their 
employers have no real control over them; the majority of the 
people may not want to strike or riot; butif a sufficient number 
can be aroused, they can coerce the rest, and the whole populace 
can be plunged into disorder. These riots were the worst Bombay 
has ever known. What has been done once can be done again, 
not only in Bombay, but in all the large cities. 

At the moment of writing, India is quieter than it has been 
for some months. Bengal is comparatively peaceful, and the 
native press has almost ceased to propagate sedition. The-.stern 
measures adopted by Lord Minto have for the time being had a 
good effect. The new legislation, and the exemplary sentences 
passed in the courts, have overawed the agitators. We shall do 
well, however, not to place too much reliance upon this welcome 
interval of calmness. The forces of unrest are not eradicated, 
the secret emissaries of revolt are still active, the bomb has not 
disappeared from the country. The real danger-spot has always 
been Western India, and we must not draw too favourable con- 
clusions from the almost unnatural silence of the Deccan. No 
disturbance isin any case likely to occur in the near future which 
cannot be readily subdued, but if we do not now realise what will 
be the probable condition of India when next we are engaged in 
a war elsewhere, we must be blind indeed. 
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